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OF THE WEEK. 


a 


NEWS 


HE week has been marked by a succession of rumours as to 
dissensions in the Cabinet. It was stated at first that Lord 
Hartington had threatened to resign, then that Mr. Bright had 
resigned, and then that Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain in- 
tended resignation. The subject of difference was, of course, 
coercion in Ireland. None of the reports were well founded, 
but it appears to be true that discussions, amounting 
to dissensions, have arisen on the subject of coercion; 
the Whigs, partly supported by Mr. Forster, holding 
that reform would be made easier by a previous suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act; and the Radicals, supported by 
Mr. Gladstone, maintaining that, although stronger laws may 
be required, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act before 
the Government proposal is made public would be either wrong, 
orinopportune. We need not say how strongly we adhere to 
the latter view. We believe, as we explain elsewhere, that the 
discussion either has produced or will produce practical agree- 
ment, and that the next Session will be called for the first week 
of January, when complete measures for the reform of Irish 
grievances and for strengthening the law will be submitted 
together. That is a course which the country will approve, 
more especially if it prevents what would have been a great 
misfortune,—a serious difference in the Cabinet. Secession we 
do not fear, all parties alike being aware that the Government 
not only desires, but intends peace in Ireland, and expects to 
produce peace by enforcing the law and remedying admitted 
evils. If, however, any such event occurred, the seceders of 
either side and their followers would speedily discover that, for 
the present, the constituencies intend Mr. Gladstone to govern 
England. 


Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bright addressed their constituents 
at Birmingham on Tuesday. Mr. Chamberlain made a good 
point, in answer to Sir Stafford Northcote’s warnings on the 
Greek question, by quoting Lord Beaconsfield’s boast that 
Europe, at Berlin, had given to the Greeks the opportunity of 
an accession of territory greater than that obtained by any of 
the “ rebellious provinces,” though it now appears that, accord- 
ing to the new version of Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford 
Northcote, the Greeks obtained nothing at all at Berlin, except 
an empty, formal intercession with Turkey, which nobody 
intended to follow up. The subject of Ireland Mr. Cham- 
berlain left to Mr. Bright, only appealing to the Irish,—the last 
people in the world to be moved to give way by the piteous 
appeals of a party not strong enough to dictate,—to refrain 
from “ violence of deed and word which every honest man and 
every good citizen must condemn.” The rest of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech was very sensible, especially his comment on the 
Proposal to break to pieces the “ pillar” of Liberty in Ireland, 
in order ta preserve intact the “pillar” of Law. But it was a 
ity that in pleading a good cause, Mr. Chamberlain assumed 


pity 
the attitude of entreaty, when he should have assumed the 





firmer attitude of a statesman determined to insist on obtaining 


justice from the Irish, a3 well as to give justice to them. 


Mr. Bright condemned all “the violent and impossible 
schemes where tenants, apparently, are to fix their own rents, 
the landlords to be got rid of and banished in a body, and the 
Government was to undertake some gigantic transaction, raising 
two or three hundreds of millions of money to buy them out of 
their estates, and couvey the estates over tothe farmers.” But, 
speaking for himself, and not for the Government, he did think 
that it would be desirable to secure the tenant-farmers against 
arbitrary raisings of rent, as well as arbitrary evictions; to 
facilitate very much the fair purchase of the estates of landlords 
by tenants, whenever the landlords are willing to sell; and to buy 
something like 1,000,000 acres of waste land, of which the 
crowded peasantry, who are now starving on the poor land 
in the West, might be made the owners or occupiers, on easy 
terms. Mr. Bright also warned the country that the Land 
Bill, whatever it might be, would require a very great effort to 
get it passed by the House of Lords. The House of Lords woull 
need “a great deal of encouragement ”’ to pass a good Bill, and 
that encouragement Mr. Bright hoped it might receive. Mr. 
Bright thought the proposed remedy of coercion for the present 
state of Ireland was no remedy at all. “Force,” he said “is 
not a remedy.” No; butthe remedy,—-when it comes,—should 
not only be a force in itself, but be accompanied by a display of 
determination to put an end to all this trifling with plain moral 
obligations. There may be some excuse for the lawlessness 
now. There would be no excuse for weakness in putting it 
down, when once a sincere effort has heen made to grapple with 
the injustice in which the only excuse for lawlessness lies. 


By the end of the week, the British public will be in posses- 
sion of a new work of imagination by Lord Beaconsfield, whic’ 
is to be called “ Endymion,” and we are assured that he is himself 
in some degree the hero of it, or at least one of the heroes. It 
is rumoured to be political, but to concern the politics of the 
past. Probably the legend of Endymion will be made to bear 
some sort of political meaning, thou: ch it is very hard to guess 
what. In the old Greek story, Endy mion is chiefly remarkable 
for sleeping ; and as, so far as we can judge, Lord Beaconsfield 
himself has always been remarkably wide awake, we can 
hardly imagine even his fancy equal to depicting himself as 
a famous sleeper, even though one whose dreams are occa- 
sionally broken by a fond vision of ethereal beauty. Professor 
Max Miiller, we believe, holds Nndymion to be an embodiment 
of the setting sun, over whose parting rays the rising moon 
bends fondly ; but even that does not much help the matter, for 
Lord Beaconsfield, though a setting sun now, was certainly not 
a setting sun at the time to which the story is said to refer, nor 
can we imagine of what fair political vision he has been 
enamoured. It is hardly possible that the Diana of his dreams 
can have been that not too pure divinity, the ¢ impound house- 
holder of the Ten Minutes’ Bill,— the ten minutes’ rapture. 


Lord Ripon is said, in a telegram Sie Lahore of November 
15th, to have addressed to a Durbar of Punjab Chiefs a speech 
which “was amanifesto.”” Unfortunately, the compiler of the bul- 
letin occupies himself with rubbish about the “ brilliancy of the 
gathering,” asif he were addressing an andience of upholsterers 
or Lord Lyttons, and does not tell us what the Viceroy said. It is 
just possible to gather from his sketch that Lord Ripon said 
clearly that he intended to follow “the Lawrence policy,” which 
would, if stated in any detail, be equiy valent to a manifesto of 
the highest importance. Wecan only hope that this impres- 
sion is correct, for then Lord Ripon will give up worrying 
about Afghanistan, will withdraw the British army from 
Candahar, and will reduce the department of Foreign 
Affairs to its normal and proper attitude, —that of a depart- 
ment which collects interesting information from beyond 
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a perfectly secure frontier, about tribes in whom we have 
himself to the 
reduction of expenses, the remedy of peasants’ grievances, and 
the reorganisation of the Native Army, until it shall be once 


only a scientific interest. He will set 


more a mevable force, ready to go anywhere and do anything 


He will even, perchance, if fortunate, render it possible for 
Englishmen to forget India for a while, and to pursue their own 
policy without reference to the chatter of native bazaars. The 
soldier must carry his knapsack always, but it is when he can 


forget it on the march that it is well adjusted. 


There is absolutely no news from Dulcigno, except that the 
Sultan has promised, for the five-hundredth time, that it shall 
be given up, and that Dervish Pasha has drawn a cordon round 


the town. 


The Ferry Cabinet has given way about “ priority,” and is 


driving the Magistracy Bill through the Chambers, perhaps 
with some idea that the Senate will reject it. The Bill, as de- 
signed, authorised Government to reorganise the Courts, and 
especially to abolish the Courts in very small districts; but the 
Chamber has rejected this provision. The interest of the Bill, 
therefore, centres in the last clause, which confers on the Presi- 
dent for twelve months the power of placing any Judge he pleases 
upon the pension list, with pension gradated according to 
length of service. This clause suspends the irremovability of 
the Judges, and would be used to fill the Bench with Repub- 
licans. Itis a bad clause. It establishes a precedent which 
Royalists would quote, and it dees not secure its end, for the 
really bad Judges will pretend to be Republican, and hate the 
Republic worse than ever. It would have been wiser and more 
manly for the Republicans to leave the Judges as a body irre- 
movable, and to remove the few whom they suspect, or who 
habitually insult the form of Government, by statute and by 
name, adding in a schedule the reasons for each case. There 
must be some sort of harmony between the Judges and the 
legal régime, but a few examples would have secured this, with- 
out establishing so revolutionary a precedent. In our own 
Revolution, we struck one Judge, and he was Jeffreys. 


The French Government just escaped a defeat in the Senate 
on the question of the dissolution of the Monastic Orders, by a 
bare majority of six votes (143 to 137). The interest of the dis- 
cussion centred chiefly in M.de Freycinet’s speech. He declared 
that he had entered into negotiations with the Vatican with the 
full consent of all his colleagues; that had he remained in office, 
those negotiations would have led to a result satisfactory to 
France, as regards the loyalty of the Monastic Orders; and 
that it was his belicf that an understanding with Rome was 
essential for the peace of France. The impatience of his col- 
leagues had rendered his retirement necessary. M. de Freycinet 
also gave it to be understood that his aversion to a policy of 
“bluster” had something to do with his fall. 


Lord Randolph Churchill broke out very violently against 
the Government, at a Conservative meeting held at Portsmouth 
on Thursday night. We have said enough of the chief lines of 
his speech elsewhere, but may add here, that besides launching 
at Lord Sherbrooke a taunt which we should hardly have looked 
for from any gentleman, he made it a great point against what 
he called the Radical Government, that it had put forth all its 
strensth “to seat on the benches of the historical House of 
Commons an avowed atheist, and a professed apostle of the 
most hideous immorality that had ever been preached in 
England.” It is hardly necessary to say that the Government 
did nothing of the kind. What it did was to prevent the virtual 
disfranchisement of a great constituency by a side-wind, with- 
out any relation to the character of the Member elected, with 
which the Hwuse of Commons has no more to do than it 
has with the character of members of the House of Lords. 
Lord Randolph Churchill might as fairly be accused of using all 
his strength to obtain a hearing for a libel on the French 
Ambassador in the House of Commons, as Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government be accused of using all its strength to seat an 
atheist in the House of Commons. Lord Randolph Churchill 
does not stick at a suggestio fulsi. 


The feeling against the Land League has been exasperated 
this week, without much justice, by the murder of a man named 


Wheeler, son of a land agent in Limerick. The murder was a 


very bad one, Mr. Wheeler having been shot ina field by an 
assassin who, to make more sure, fired a second time, and then 


named Michael Moore was with Mr. Wheeler, an 
frightened, but he reported the murder Pe 2if 
station. It is believed that Mr. Wheeler haq el ~ 
man’s relatives by promoting him over an elder rota hee 
. | and suspicion rests upon the family ; but there is no wae 
that the murder was agrarian, or connected with “a me 
in any way. Mr. Wheeler had not evicted any one ao 
wholly inoffensive. The truth seems to be, that in the P be. 
state of this part of Ireland any villain finds masienaie 
easiest method of wreaking a grudge, because he hag oa the 
allege an agrarian excuse, to be safe from popular ant ta 
Murder, being presumably agrarian, is not in Ireland eles 
the highest crime. That is a terrible condition of Opinion tC 
it has existed for many years, and is not specially due to ~ 
Land League, which, even if murder were part of its progremne 
could not, on the ordinary rules of evidence, have ordered thi 
one. ‘The evidence at the inquest, as usual, revealed nothing. 
but two Moores have been arrested. “ 


d her, 
an ay, 
at the neares ay, 


An Trish land-meeting was held at Thurles on Sunday, which 
was addressed by Mr. Dillon, M.P.,in an even more than ial 
inflammatory tone. He declared that the Land Act of 18 
never had put the smallest check on rack-renting, nor stopped g 
single eviction,—a most ludicrous statement,—and that all tha 
was wanted in relation to that Land Act was not to develope 
its principle, but to clear it right out of the way, and “ with} 
the whole system it was passed to protect.” After this, and 
good deal of hectoring talk about Mr. Gladstone, Mr, Dilloy 
went on :—‘* If the Government enter on a policy of coercion, i 
they put us in prison even without awaiting the issue of pros. 
cution, if they suspend the Habeas Corpus Act, and imprisog 
the Land-League leaders, then will come the time of trial for the 
people. ..... If we are struck at and imprisoned, who 
ought we to hold responsible ? We ought to hold responsible 
the landlords of Ireland, who urged this insane course of coer. 
cion. Our plain duty will be to visit the punishment on the 
The executive of the Lani 
League will issue orders to the people to strike some 
counterblow at the landlords, and I trust and hope the 
people will be prepared to do so.” A plainer hypothetical 
exhortation to civil war cannot be imagined. We can hardly 
conceive a speech more unjust, in its calm assumption that all 
Irish rents are rack-rents, more heady, and more frothily mis. 
chievous, than Mr. Dillon’s. When froth is poisonous at all, 
there is.no poison more malignant. 


Mr. Gibson, formerly the Tories’ Attorney-General for In- 
land, made a very moderate speech at Bristol on Monday, in 
criticism on the Liberal policy for Ireland. (He referred, by 
the way, to the assassination of Wheeler as if it were an agra- 
rian assassination, and might almost as well have assumed that 
the murder of Mr. Anstie, at St. Alban’s, was an agrarian 
murder.) He reproached the Government for not renewing 
the Peace Preservation Act,—which the late Government 
showed no sort of intention to renew, and which, if re 
newed in any shape, certainly in the shape in which it was last 
in force, would have had about as much effect in extinguishing 
the Land League as a boy’s squirt would have in extinguishing a 
great London fire. But Mr. Gibson was very courteous 
and moderate in his criticism. He knows the difficulty 
of the situation, and he does not feel sorry, we dare say, 
that the Tories are out of it. But he cannot help suggesting 
that the policy of the present Government is weak, though he 
has nothing to suggest, except the renewal of the totally in 
applicable Peace Preservation Act,—that is, a mere empty 
flourish of a stick in the air. 


Lord Kimberley, we regret to see, is determined to adhere to 
the old lines in South Africa. On Thursday a strong deputa 
tion waited on him, to urge that the British Government should 
again assume the control of native affairs in Africa; but he told 
them that while the Government could not interfere in the 
Basuto war, the withdrawal of self-government from the Cape 
was impossible, and that the Natal Government would carry 
out only the same policy of disarmament. If the Government 
took native affairs under its own control, it would have to mail- 
tain a large body of troops, and even then to govern through the 
colony. He would not entertain the notion of governing Africa 
like India, for a moment. We were not more successful than the 
colonists in the native wars, and he believed that the colonists, 
when brought face to face with the burden of native questions, 





battered in the victim’s skull with a large stone. 


A herdsman 


would feel their responsibility, and recognise that they were bound 
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e must not forget that the Basutos are in rebellion, 
Majesty’s Government are bound to acknowledge 

+ even if they send no troops. He doubted if Mr. 
a we Cape Premier, had said that if no troops were sent 
Sprigg a could not be interfered with in their management 
the er pine and pointed to the successful management of 
of A in New Zealand and Canada. The New Zealand 
sl does not prove that the Cape people will be just, any 
— n the Canadian example proves that Americans will be 
- ge Kimberley’s speech only amounts to this,—that the 
pa ment will do nothing, and that the Colonists are to do 
yer lease, subject to the right of the Colonial Office to give 
pit advice. How long will that policy hold good, after 
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the Cape has demanded the assistance of six regiments ? 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has expressed to the members 
of Mr. Dale’s congregation hisgreat regret at Mr. Dale’s imprison- 
ment, and his belief that by promising the Bishop of London 
to render him canonical obedience for the future, and drop the 
practices inhibited, he would find himself free to return to his 
duties. To this Mr. Browne, in the name of Mr. Dale’s congre- 
gation, replies that another clergyman, who has submitted to 
his Bishop (Rev. R. W. Enraght), is at this moment threatened 
with imprisonment; and that Mr. Dale cannot get out of prison 
without submitting to Lord Penzance, and admitting “that he 
‘s bound to lay down his spiritual functions at the bidding of a 
secular Judge,”—evidently a very dreadful idea to Mr. Dale, as 
well as to Mr. Browne and the other laymen of Mr. Dale’s 
church. However, this is not really what is asked of Mr. Dale. If 
he would but take a private chapel, and give up St. Vedast’s, he 
might exercise his “spiritual functions” without regard to any 
“secular Judge.” All that Lord Penzance asks is that he shall 
obey the Ecclesiastical law of the State, so long as he ministers 
in one of the Heclesiastical buildings of the State,—and no 
longer. Archdeacon Denison has expressed his desire to see 
the “Church Association put into the 'Mhames, and Lord Pen- 
zance atop of it.” If you can drown an Association, without 
drowning its members, we certainly should not object; but we 
do not see why, even solely in his capacity as Judge of the 
Arches Court, poor Lord Penzance is to be drowned with it. 





The Bournemouth parishioners appear to be quite intent on 
helping themselves, so fulfilling the condition on which we pro- 
mised them any help we could give to their efforts after an in- 
dependent church. As the parish church is found inadequate 
to the growing needs of the town, they propose to build a new 
church, to make it a memorial to the late Rev. Alexander 
Morden Bennett, to give the first incumbency to his son, the 
Rey. A. S. Bennett, and to vest the future patronage in the 
hands of the Keble College Advowson Trustees. A meeting 
of the subscribers to the fund for building and endowing this 
church was, we believe, held yesterday at Bournemouth, when 
the subscription list greatly exceeded £2,000, and will possibly 
soon reach £3,000, so that a very prosperous beginning has 
been made. ‘This is, we suppose, the only way in which con- 
gregations of any shade of Church view who are pushed out of 
their own resort by the cuckoo-brood of an unsympathetic 
patron, can effectually help themselves ; and those who adopt it, 
without unmanly repinings over their hard fate, are deserving 
of all the sympathy of the public. 


Sir Thomas Acland, who deserves well of English farmers, 
ifever a county Member did,—the simple Bill, for instance, 
prepared by him and Mr. Duckham last Session to secure 
the outgoing farmer compensation by law for unexhausted 
manures for two years, would go a great way towards settling 
the differences between English farmers and English landlords, 
~—delivered a very good speech last week to the Broadclyst 
Agricultural Association, on the conditions of success in English 
agriculture. By the introduction of steam ploughs and the 
diffusion of the best chemical and other agricultural 
knowledge among his tenant-farmers, he is, indeed, him- 
self doing a great deal to raise the level of agricultural 
capacity in that part of the kingdom. One of his 


political remarks was very shrewd. He would willingly, he 
said, let the Conservatives have sixty new seats in the great 
towns, if the Liberals could gain only an equivalent of fifty 
In the counties, and would think the apparent loss a sub- 
stantial gain to politics and Liberalism, his reason being 
that Liberals engaged on the land would never be wild 


merce, never could be very dangerously Conservative, so that 
the whole tone of the House would be rendered more even and 
less doctrinaire. We quite agree with Sir Thomas that Liberals 
representing land, and Conservatives representing commerce, are 
the best sort of material for what may be called the “ grain ” of 
the House of Commons, and no doubt the Conservatives want 
moderating towards Liberal ideas, even more than the Liberals 
want moderating towards Conservative feelings. But there is 
a limit to this process. Heaven forbid we should ever have a 
hundred and twenty Lord Sandons in Parliament, even for the 
sake of a hundred Mr. Duckhams! 


Sir Bartle Frere ended his reign in South Africa with a 
deliciously characteristic despatch,—a lecture to her Majesty’s 
Government on their invincible ignorance. He is “ not conscious 
of any divergence in principle ” from the Government policy. “In 
every case of importance, it will be found that the view of such 
facts, which I reported, has either already been proved to be 
true, or will be found to be true by all who impartially seek the 
truth.” He reproaches the Government for not recalling him 
at once, and utterly denies that confederation has been rejected. 
It will be accepted when the Transvaal and Zululand are settled, 
when “ fair conditions ’’ have been proposed, and when, he hints 
very distinctly, the Liberal party, being out of power, shall have 
ceased to encourage the advocates of Particularism. He antici- 
pates that his recall will make the disarmament policy in 
Basutoland difficult, as “ it will naturally appear to the Basutos ” 
an emphatic disapproval of every act of his Government. Sir 
Bartle Frere certainly has the courage, not to say the impud- 
ence, of his convictions, and we sincerely recommend him to 
Lord Beaconsfield for his next Cabinet. It would be a grand 
intellectual experiment. If Lord Beaconsfield can master Sir 
Bartle Frere, as he mastered Sir Stafford Northcote, he need 
never be afraid of any future destiny. He would master the 


“ first Whig.” 


The Germans of Austria have taken serious alarm at the 
favour shown by the Ministry towards Federalism. They held, 
therefore, on the 14th inst. a party meeting in Vienna, attended 
by 3,200 representatives from all the German populations in 
the Empire, including 103 Members of the Lower House, 137 
Members of Provincial Diets, 210 Mayors, and 314 Members of 
The representatives, amidst great enthu- 
siasm, passed resolutions denouncing Federalism, proclaiming the 
“ solidarité ’’ of all Germans, and demanding that the centralis- 
ing spirit of the Constitution should be carried out. They want, 
in fact, to govern everybody, except, possibly, the Magyars. 
The immediate grievance seems to be favour shown to Czechs and 
Poles, but the permanent grievance is the loss of an old ascend- 
ancy. It will be remembered that Mr. Gladstone once pro- 
phesied in print that Austria would become a Federal Empire. 








Communal Councils. 


The Times’ Berlin correspondent states that the anti-Jewish 
agitation has become serious in Germany. ‘The Germans 
declare that the profits of commerce all go to Jews, who mono- 
polise the control of the Liberal Press, enter Parliament in too 
great numbers, and, as they think, pervert the course of German 
politics. They, therefore, earnestly entreat the Chancellor to pre- 
vent further Jewish immigration, to keep Jews out of office, and 
to prevent them from becoming Professors. ‘They ask, in fact, for 
a revival of disabilities. Meanwhile, the Jews are excluded by 
aristocratic feeling from becoming officers, and are the objects of 
frequent insult in cafés and public places. So serious is the 
commotion, that the subject is to be brought forward in Parlia 
ment in a formal debate, the Jews evidently suspecting the 
Emperor—who many years ago complained of their influence at 
the elections—of favouring their assailants. It does not appear 
that any definite charge is levelled against the Jews, except that 
of being too successful; but the indefinite fecling is that they are 
governed by views of interest and by the desire for luxury 
alone, and have neither patriotism nor Christian principle. 
They are not likely to be patriotic while they are thus treated, 
and they are quite as Christian as the sceptics, but the angry 
suspicion of the populace has this much justification. The Jews 
in every country form a State within the State, intent, first of 
all, on advancing their own interests, and with sympathies often 
opposed to those of the Gentile community. ‘ihey forma cor- 
poration lke the Catholic clergy, and in places and on certain 
subjects—as, for instance, their hatred ef Rome and. their love 
for Turkey—they act as one. 





Radicals ; while Conservatives, representing the higher com- 


Consols were on Friday 993 to 109 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HE speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham would have been weightier and more useful 
than they were,—and Mr. Bright’s, at least, is most weighty 
and most useful,—if they had accompanied their advocacy 
of English patience and remedial Parliamentary legislation 
by a more indignant condemnation of the contract-breaking, 
and the conspiracy to intimidate contract-keepers, now 
going on in Ireland, and a declaration that simultaneously 
with any remedial legislation introduced into Parliament, a 
measure to strengthen the penalty and secure the convic- 
tion of all such intimidators ought to be presented also. 
What Mr. Bright said of the long legacy of evil and unjust 
traditions by which the English Government has debased 
the tone of Irish society, and taken out of the very 
meaning of the word “ patriotism” anything like loyalty to 
the Central Government, is most important, and most true. 
If an Englishman wishes to know what political shame means, 
let him read the brilliant chapter of historical review in Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy’s book on “ Young Ireland,” and he will 
feel it for a time a burden almost too great to endure. But 
none the less are we bound now to do all in our power not only 
to extinguish the evil crop of fruits left behind by that long 
career of criminal administration, but to counteract, if we can, 
the great political vice which that history of tyranny has 
engendered. It is as much for the benefit of Ireland that 
those Irishmen who try to intimidate others from doing what 
they know that they ought to do, should be detected and 
sharply punished, as it is that there should be no more 
excuse in future for the desire to break faith. The 
two changes should go together. Let us root up 
the great chronic mischief, if we can. But let us 
strike a blow also at that cowardly conspiracy against 
straightforward and upright good-faith which does more 
to render the best remedial legislation vain, than almost any 
deficiency in its own structure. If we cannot sustain the 
Irishmen who wish to abide by their word freely given and 
frankly accepted, we shall not succeed even with the best 
land-law in the world. For our own parts, we deprecate with 
all our hearts the renewed suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, first, because we believe it to be unjust and debasing to 
the upright among the peasantry of Ireland ; and next, because 
we believe it would be found wholly inefficacious for the purpose 
for which it is pressed on the Legislature. This is not a 
Fenian rebellion nor a Ribbon conspiracy, of which the leaders 
are known. This is a great, semi-socialistic revolution, 
fomented by men who have found all purely political agitation 
a useless and powerless weapon in their hands, You can- 
not resist such a revolution as that by taking power to 
seize any one who aids it. Imagine the imbecility of arrest- 
ing all the men of Mayo who have shaken their fists at Captain 
Boycott, or cursed the Ulster volunteers who came to his 
relief. The way to meet such a rising as this is, first, to up- 
root, so far as is possible, the rankling sense of injustice in 
which it has taken its origin; and next, to strengthen for the 
future all the guarantees of good-faith, and all the penalties 
of cowardly intimidation and social dishonesty. We should 
be very glad to see the Government bringing forward a per- 
manent—not a temporary—measure, inflicting a sharper 
penalty on intimidation and conspiracy to intimidate, and even 
doing away with trial by jury for this one deep-rooted class of 
crimes, so ong as any fair tribunal, in the impartiality and fair- 
ness of which all Irishmen would be constrained to feel confidence, 
could be substituted. There is no essential wisdom in leaving 
to a perverted social conscience the power to increase that per- 
version by the unjust acquittal of those tainted with the same vice 
astheir jurors. At the same time it would be absolutely necessary 
thatthe tribunal substituted for the jury, should not only show 
the utmost scrupulousness in weighing evidence and deciding 
according to that evidence, but should be known through all 
Ireland for its scrupulous justice. 

So much for the side of the question which Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Bright passed by almostin silence. The former, especi- 
ally, committed a mistake in making that empty appeal of his to 
Irishmen not to do what they are doing, for the love of Liberal- 
ism. We fear that the Irish love Liberalism very little. If the 
Liberals ever make Ireland content, the result will be that the 
Irish will turn Conservatives rather than Liberals, and will use 


weight of popular Irish opinion for the future j 
ourrivals. All we can say is that we shall welco 
it is so, not because we desire to lose the Iris 
but because we believe it would be the best i ' 
that Ireland at last was really content. In the oe pr 
statesmen should beware of empty hortatory appeals The 
have no effect on Ireland. They only give that impressio (! 
weakness which all ad misericordiam cries inevitably ae a 
and they excite no response at all in the hearts even of th: 
better-disposed peasantry. Like all peoples who have gro : 
up in a tradition of injustice, the more they hear of the a. ts ; 
fears and supplications of those whom they regard as their fo 

the more they are persuaded that they themselves are ie 
on the right tack. Justice should be done ; but justice should b 
done with a strong hand, with the utmost fearlessness pe 
accompanied with a more stringent attitude towards those who 
resist justice, on whatever side of the lines of the old con- 
troversy they may happen to stand. 


For the rest, Mr. Bright’s speech appears to us most valu. 
able, though it would have been still more so, if he had ex. 
plained more fully the policy which he desired to sketch jn 
this sentence :—“ What they” [the tenant-farmers] “ want jg 
this, to ensure in some way, by some mode, that when a man 
has his house over his head,—built it himself, probably, or 
some preceding member of his family may have built it—and 
his little farm around him, he should not incessantly be taught 
that he may any day have notice to quit, and be turned out 
of his farm and home; and that the rent should not be con. 
stantly added to, till the going-out of his farm is a less eyj] 
than remaining in it. He wants some security from the 
constant torture and menace which he feels hanging over 
him.” That means, of course, what we have always 
contended for,—fixity of tenure. But fixity of tenure 
needs defining, and if Mr. Bright had defined what 
he proposes in relation to this matter, as well as he 
defined the modes in which he would add to the nun- 
ber of peasant-proprietors, by assisting them to buy from 
their landlords, and by the State purchase of waste lands on 
which they might gradually be settled, he would have added 
to the value of his speech, valuable as it is. For our own parts, 
we have seen no scheme better adapted to the actual condi- 
tions of life in Ireland than that sketched in a letter to the 
Times, some fortnight or so ago, by Mr. Errington, M.P. for 
Longford County, and since expounded in a very able letter to 
Mr. Childers.* Mr. Errington shows that the chaos in Ireland 
is due to the utter inconsistency between the traditional Irish 
land customs (partly fortified by the Land Act of 1870) 
and the principles of English real-property law, which have 
always been recognised in the Courts, and have always been 
in conflict with the tone and spirit of the Irish customs. 
“As might be expected,” says Mr. Errington, “ the evils of 
both became fully developed, and each successfully thwarted 
any good which might have come from the other. If, how- 
ever, in the struggle for existence one or other had prevailed, 
or was likely to prevail, we might be content to let things take 
their course; but what the country cannot and ought not to 
tolerate is, this continuous internecine feud between them, 
which has reduced Ireland to the condition we see,—a condi- 
tion hardly consistent, surely, with the most elementary ideas 
of confidence and security. But, indeed, so far from diminish- 
ing, this struggle and its results have been growing daily 
worse, and this for an obvious reason. Up to a recent period, 
various sccial conditions tended to keep it within comparatively 
moderate bounds. On the part of the landlords there was 4 
good deal of the old feudal feeling of easy-going indulgence, 
and reluctance to manage landed property on strictly commer- 
cial principles; as for the tenants, absence of education among 
a poor and backward and naturally gentle population, kept 
them timid and in entire ignorance of their power of combina- 
tion and self-assertion. Thus a state of things in itself utterly 
anomalous, was made possible only by the circumstances of the 
time.” And he proposes to put an end to this conflict by 
a large measure, which would recognise at once both the 
share of the landlord and the share of the tenant m 
the land, at once present and prospective. He would 
extend the present Land Court, give it the power to 
establish subordinate divisions all over Ireland, empower 
it to determine the initial “fair rent,” having regard to 
the history of each tenancy ; require it to keep records of the 
prices of all products of the land, so as to furnish the means 
of knowing, by the averages of these prices, how far land is 
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* London: Wyman and Sons, Great Queen Street. 
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. saes ctoally more valuable, without regard to the 
goent ae of particular tenants; and take the rise 
yoy the average prices of land produce as the basis 
sion of the rents at fair intervals, so that when 
f the land was rising without reference to the 
ants, the landlord at every decennial period, 

: might reap the advantage of it by a rise 
zm ed it if it were tas the effort of the tenant which 
ate ed the value of his particular farm, the tenant would 
gn whole advantage of that in his own hands. Further, 
A prrington would authorise the Court to superintend the sale 
outgoing tenant’s interest in his own tenauvy, and in every 
: 1 sanction it, and to order that sale on the application of 
the landlord, if his rent remained more than a year unpaid, 
the tenant having the right to recover his tenancy by paying 
his debt in the interval. And lastly, the Court would be 
entrusted with the arrangement of terms between landlord 
and tenant, when the landlord was willing to sell his interest 
to the tenant ; and also with the administration of the waste 
lands, if, as Mr. Bright proposes, the State undertook to pur- 
chase a considerable amount of these waste lands, intending to 
transfer them to the peasantry on easy terms. 

Such a scheme as Mr. Errington’s appears to us at least a 
ossible basis for legislation, and it is all that is wanted so to 
complete Mr. Bright’s proposals for the creation of a peasant 
proprietary, as to make landlords still possible in Ireland, and 
ossible with great advantage to the tenant-farmers, as well as 
to themselves. We earnestly recommend Mr. Errington’s 
scheme to the attention of the Government, but with it we 
should be glad to hear of some proposal for strengthening the 
law against intimidation, and securing more certainly the con- 
viction of offenders. This, we think, English opinion justly 
demands, If we are to yield what is just, let us not yield it 
weakly. Let us not yield it without showing plainly that we 
are yielding it to justice, and are not afraid to enforce a just 
law against an unjust mob. 
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THE DISCUSSION IN THE CABINET. 


EOPLE are talking wildly about the Cabinet. It is no 
matter for surprise that there should be discussion, or 

even dissension, in that Committee of the two Houses, about 
Trish Policy, for there is discussion, and even dissension, 
not only in every class, but in almost everybody’s inner mind. 
Lord Randolph Churchill may be certain, for cocksureness 
is the note of his type of mind; and Mr. Biggar may be 
quite sure, for there is not room enough in his mind for a 
doubt; but there is scarcely a thoughtful man in the 
kingdom who is not conscious of two currents of opinion 
within his own brain, and doubtful to which his will ought 
atlast to give the ascendancy. We do not doubt that Lord 
Selborne, who is said to lead the “party of order,” feels all 
the while that the only hope for Ireland lies in land reform ; 
while we know too well that we who fight for the 
reform are constantly tempted to declare that, after all, the 
Government must coerce. The plain truth of the matter is, 
that order must be secured, if there is to be peace in Ireland, 
and that the tenure must be reformed, if there is to be peace 
inIreland; and that more strength in the law and better 
security for the peasantry are wanted together, and now. As 
we cannot have them together and now, but must accept the 
conditions of things—the first of which is that Governments 
do not govern Time—discussion and dissension as to the exact 
moment most fitted for securing either end are absolutely in- 
evitable ; and that Whigs should wish Order to go first by 
half an hour, and Radicals desire that Reform should go first 
by half a minute, is the regular course of affairs. We dare say 
the sympathies of the sections have come out in Cabinet 
meetings, as well as everywhere else, and have occasionally 
made Whigs and Radicals doubt if they could work together ; 
but they are men of sense, and Mr. Gladstone is on this point 
curiously fitted to be moderator. He is not afraid, being a 
man of the older training, of a little despotism ; but he does 
not see how any despotism is to prevent “ Rory” from refusing 
rent, or breaking land agents’ heads with a hedge-stake. We 
do not, however, believe that the dissensions are half as dan- 
gerous as reported, for two reasons. Firstly, it would be very 
‘convenient for any party to secede,—for the Whigs, because 
if they do, they will be dismissed from the counties, which sent 
them up to support Mr, Gladstone, and for the Radicals, be- 
Cause if they do, they will postpone the land reform, which is 
very near their hearts ; and secondly, the circumstances of the 
case almost force a particular and acceptable compromise. 





People talk of coercion as if Goverment could buy coercion on 
’Change, or coerce by Order in Council. To coerce, they must 
call Parliament together, and introduce a Bill; the Irish will 
resist, and all the ultras, all the idealogues, and at least a dozen 
Tories will help them, the forms of the House will be stretched 
to cracking, and the Bill will certainly not be got through 
before Christmas. If it is a real Coercion Bill, it will be 
fought clause by clause ; and if it be only a Bill to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus, it will be met by a hundred amendments, each 
occupying anight. To call Parliament together simply ad hoc 
would, therefore, save no time, for Parliament can meet in 
January ; and with the Land Reform Bill before the House, a 
plan for strengthening the law would at least have the 
ordinary chance of success. Such a scheme the opponents of 
mere coercion do not resist, and it follows that as the friends 
of coercion cannot have their way now, but may get it 
at a time when reform also can be brought forward, they 
will, as practical men, consent to wait a little. On the other 
hand, if the Bill to strengthen the Executive is postponed 
until reform can be brought forward, the Radicals have no 
immediate case. The facts, in short, compel both parties to 
agree to an early commencement of the regular Session, and 
the production at one and the same time of the Government 
plan of reform and the Government plan for strengthening 
the law. To suppose that with such a compromise in full 
view, indeed inevitable, sensible men will break up a powerful 
Cabinet in order to secure five minutes’ priority for the one 
idea or the other, is to attribute to them a certitude on the 
subject such as nobody of their capacity either professes 
or feels. We doubt, if either side seceded, if they would ever 
be considered practical politicians again, and utterly disbelieve 
that either Lord Hartington, with his manly sense, or Mr. 
Bright, with his burning aspirations for Ireland, or Mr. 
Chamberlain, with his knowledge of popular feeling, will 
break with Mr. Gladstone, and cripple his own power of 
usefulness, on any such pretence. The former knows per- 
fectly well that sudden coercion is out of the question, unless 
insurrection arrives, when coercion will take another form; and 
the latter two are well aware how difficult even Mr. Gladstone 
will find it to sweep through a sufficient reform, to desert him 
at such a crisis. 

There is another reason for accepting the compromise we 
have indicated, still to be given; it is the compromise 
favoured by the electors. Nothing has struck us in this 
controversy like the entirely novel temperance displayed by 
average opinion. Englishmen and Scotchmen habitually resent 
Irish unreasonableness, and habitually exaggerate Irish dis- 
position to crime, till their first impulse in a season of outbreak 
is exactly the impulse of a mother whose boys have broken 
out and are torturing the cat. She wants to box their ears, 
and have silence and order, before she attempts to inquire why 
the mutiny has occurred. Hitherto, at any time whatever, 
this impulse would have been obeyed, and we should have 
had some kind of coercion outside law; but this time 
the Liberals have reined-in their tempers, have reflected that 
Irishmen are not only human beings, but voters; have per- 
ceived that there must be some huge grievance, real or 
imaginary, to provoke such crimes in the least criminal of the 
three populations; and have with one voice demanded that if 
coercion is employed, it shall be accompanied by reform. We 
have scarcely seen a speech—we do not forget Sir Watkin 
Williams’s—and we have not seen either a leading article in a 
Liberal paper outside London, or a resolution passed at a 
Liberal meeting in the provinces, in which that view has not 


been vehemently expressed. It is the view of the whole -* 


party, and though Mr. Gladstone himself, if he rejected it, 
might possibly change or modify it, any Liberal who dissents 
from it without his support will undoubtedly be left alone. 
The party has never been so united about Ireland in our time, 
or so reasonable, or—the excessive provocation considered—so 
cool. Mr. Parnell and the assassins together are enough to 
drive Englishmen, and a /ortior’, Seotchmen, into a Crom- 
wellian temper; but they have not been driven, and are 
waiting in a patient, though hard mood, to support two series 
of measures, one making the law stronger, and one reforming 
tenure, and they wish the two to advance together. If there 
were a Dissolution to-morrow, that would be the decision. 
There are, we believe, Tories, blinded by the London fog, 
who believe that the Lords may throw out the Government 
proposals, and that a dissolution will then dismiss Mr. Glad- 
stone into Opposition, but they are reasoning without the 
people. We venture to say that if the Lords do anything so 
reckless, the Tories will emerge from the conflict an unrepre-~ 
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sented party ; and the Lords will, for the first time since 1831, 
be in serious danger, not of reform, but of the loss of the 
power of veto, and of their preposterous number of representa- 
tives in each successive Cabinet. They will commit no error 

f the kind, but yield, as members of the Cabinet must 
also do, to the general voice, which is in favour of strengthen- 
ing the Irish Executive to put down disorder, and of redressing 
in some complete way the grievances of Irish tenants. Upon the 
way there is, we believe, much hesitation, and a general desire 
to receive a proposal from Mr. Gladstone, but upon the two 
ends there is no doubt. This opinion will be disputed, we 
know, by many who cannot help being swayed by the opinion 
of society, of Irish landlords, and of the lawyers, most of 
whom are upon this subject furiously Conservative ; 
but none of these classes govern now, and the body of 
epinion runs the other way. There is excessive impatience 
of the scenes in Mayo and Galway, and a temper which, 
under further provocation either from Mr. Parnell or from the 
murderers, might wholly give way, and resort even in con- 
scious unwisdom to violence, as the only relief from strain; but as 
yet, the country will support the Government in postponing 
coercion to the early moment at which it will be ready with 
reform. Meanwhile, if there is a vestige of sense left in the 
Land Leaguers, if they are not really intent on pushing on an 
open struggle between three millions and thirty, as men not 
prejudiced against them suspect to be the case, they will 
refrain from further exasperation to a people which, in 
spite of its own instinct of dominance, is forcing itself to 
be fair. 


THE RURAL REVOLUTION. 


\O far from thinking that too much has been said about the 
KY fall in the value of arable land in England, we only 
wonder that so little notice has been taken of it in Parliament. 
Tt is cutting Peers and Members to the bone. The fall may 
be far more serious in its ultimate effect than the cattle- 
plague, but—owing, we suppose, to a hope that it is tem- 
porary—it has not produced half the political consternation. 
Mr. Gaird, in his striking speech of Tuesday, told the public 
many of the broader facts,—how in eleven counties owners 
and farmers have lost more than has been lost in the whole of 
Ireland ; how in one district of one southern county the farm- 
ing stock of 100 farms, covering 55,000 acres, has been adver- 
tised for sale at once; how hundreds of acres of clay-land in 
the neighbourhood of great towns have been entirely deserted ; 
how, on every ereat estate, six, eight, or ten farms have 
been thrown on the landlord’s hands; and how everywhere 
on the corn-lands the difficulty is to keep good tenants on any 
terms; and eyen Mr. Caird’s account hardly contains the whole 
truth. The suffering inflicted by the suspension in the sale- 
able value of small properties was not within his subject. The 
landlords have, by great efforts, hidden many of the facts from 
themselves, as well as from the public. Some have. made large 
temporary remissions. Some have accepted the necessity of 
turning farmers with a sort of surly cheerfulness, as of men 
who are a little alarmed, but find some compensation in the 
chance of showing how much better they know their business 
than the experts do, There never wasacountry gentleman yet who 
did not believe he could farm better than his tenants, and a 
good many of them are trying, with results which they will 
discover from their bank accounts next year. The extent of 
the direct loss, therefore, is still concealed, and so is that of 
the fall in value. Nobody sells who can help it, the second 
class of squires in particular, the men with from 1,500 to 
3,000 acres holding on with desperate tenacity, living on the 
Continent and in health-resorts, or in London, in a sort of 
seclusion, cutting down expenses, stopping improvements, 
overdrawing their accounts, doing anything rather than recog- 
nise the fact that the gross profit of their lands is reduced by 
30 per cent. and their value by 25 per cent., and their own 
net incomes, after the unchangeable charges are paid, by very 
nearly one-half, as we show below. They fight bravely, most 
of them, and this time they have whined very little, not half 
so much as the tradesmen have whined at the Stores; and 
their pluck has helped to hide up the hard facts, which are 
that in the corn countries landed incomes have gone down 
one-third, that the saleable value of good land has been im- 
paired by a fourth, and of bad land by a per-centage not yet 
settled, but much heavier, and that solvent tenants have be- 
come very independent indeed, something a httle more than free. 
If this state of affairs continues. and all scientific evidence 
shows that it will continue, the English in America being able 








permanently to undersell the English in Britain, the political 
consequences are pretty clear. The farmers will vote as the 
like, and they and the landlords together will insist on tenant 
right and the enfranchisement of the soil. The farmers will 
not bear their insecurity, and the limited owners will not 
endure their fetters, and the tenure now feudal will be made 
rational, almost without opposition. So recently ag My 
Cobden’s time, the change seemed hopeless; but the hour hes 
arrived, and when great landlords and hard economists like 
Lord Derby talk of Encumbered Estates Acts, and writers 
like Professor Aldis suggest that rent may yet cease, land 
yielding nothing beyond its cultivator’s keep, and Farmers’ 
Alliances insist on the Ulster custom, we may feel assured 
that it is not from the House of Lords that serious resistance 
will come. Peers need bank balances too much. But it ig 
not of that change, but of the social change, that we want to 
speak to-day. That change must be great, and it is interesting 
as well as useful to try to think out what direction it will 
probably take. 

We question if the big estates will disappear, as many 
men believe, or be very seriously diminished in number, 
They give, and they will continue to give, great social 
consequence. The man who owns ten thousand acres in 
a block and lives on them will, no doubt, have an immensely 
reduced rental, and a greatly reduced direct power in the way 
of arbitrary eviction; but he will still have the best house, 
and the only park, and the woods, and the waters, and the un- 
used land, and the prestige of ownership, and a heavy vote in 
the transfer of his arable farms from one tenant to another, 
and the means of granting many favours, and the reserved 
right, if he likes to waste a little money in compensations, of 
making himself excessively unpleasant to individuals, The 
holders of long leases never desire quarrels with the land- 
lord, and the new tenantry will hardly be more independent 
than the long leaseholders; while the little value of each 
tenant, from his rent being so low, will in many ways release 
the landlord from dependence on him. A rich owner may 
feel a farm of £900 a year being thrown up, and yet be 
comparatively careless when it only pays £500. Social 
dignity is greatly valued in England, so valued that we shall not 
be ridiculous if we bring our argument toa crucial and absurdly 
extreme test. It would be worth the while of any millionaire 
with two millions to give one for Knowsley, or Longleat, or 
Dalkeith Palace, or Floors Castle, with the lands attached, 
even if the lands did not return one shilling per annum 
interest on the money. We conceive, therefore, that the 
great owners will hold on, whatever the fall, sell out- 
lying or city properties, look out for money in marriages, 
save cash as they have never done yet, and gradually 
adjust themselves to the idea that their lands, like their 
parks, are very dignified, but not very profitable, pro- 
perties. We do not find men in the North Riding or in 
the Highlands selling great acreages because they yield only 
a few sixpences an acre. There are able and experienced men, 
we know, who think differently, and hold that the day of 
great estates is over; but we doubt it, unless the prescriptive 
rules of English social rank alter, or the people at last inter- 
fere with the liberty of bequest, a change of opinion of which 
we see, as yet, no sign. The right of settlement will go long 
before the right of will-making, for settlement is a self-denial, 
and will-making is not. What the great owners desire to 
keep the millionaires will desire to have, the new wealth will 
make as many estates as gradually die out, and our grand- 
children may hear the Mr. Bright of that day thundering 
against over-lords who keep cultivators out of properties 
which to themselves yield nothing. Sutherlandshire does not 
yield 9d. an acre all round, but the Duke feels all the bigger 
for Sutherlandshire, and probably would not sell it, when the 
law enables him, for any price whatever. It is the smaller 
owners who will sell, and the smaller investors who will be 
reluctant to buy. The smaller owners want income. There is too 
much real misery in the world for us to be plaintive over 
the squire with 3,000 acres, but still he is not just nowa 
happy man in his mind. He has been receiving, according to 
the broad average shown by “ Domesday Book,” £3,000 a year, 
and paying in dower, rent-charges for sisters, insurances for 
daughters, and “ keeping-up ”” expenses, £1,000 a year. These 
charges are not altered by the fall in rents—indeed, the last of 
them slightly increases, as rural wages rise—and with a fall in 
rents of only 33 per cent., which has already occurred on the 
large farms, he receives only £2,000, and has still to pay 
£1,000 per annum. His income, though not his rent-roll, is 








cloven in two. So it might be if he were in business, and he 
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no claim, while paupers die of the cold and great ladies of 
yr r, to any particular comnmiseration ; but, being a landlord, 
_ sherits a house suddenly too big for him, and a park to 
= ie is a confession of insolvency, and all manner of 
Jigatory expenses which he must stop, every stoppage 
‘imninishing at once his rank and his popularity. He will sell, 
and the man who succeeds him will give anything demanded 
for the “ residential ’’ estate, and nothing for the farms, 
which return inadequate interest, and are too few to give a 
new man social consequence. The second-class squires, we 
conceive, Will go as soon as ever they can, receding, if they are 
wise, to the great colonies, where squirearchy is still possible, 
though under new conditions; and the third class will either 
go t00, and disappear altogether, or become farmers on their 
own land, anxious for large crops, but not thinking of interest 
any more. Such a revolution as that would completely change 
the character of English county life, transferring all rural 
political power from the squires to the farmersand freeholders— 
who would purchase bits of the sold estates to work themselves— 
and to the professional men ; checked, or rather influenced, by 
a few great owners, who would themselves soon feel the loneli- 
ness of their position, and the necessity of not becoming marks 
for popular dislike or envy. Whether the change would be 
for good or evil, we do not know, small freeholders attracting 
us by their independence, and repelling us by their sordidness, 
immobility, and distrust of culture. We only say the change 
will be very great, and the conditions being granted, appears 
to be inevitable. The conditions assumed may be all wrong, 
the operation of economic laws being liable to numberless in- 
terruptions ; for example, we can conceive of a great reduction 
in the cost of producing English corn, owing to a supersession 
of labour by some new and easily-managed motor, a reduction 
akin to the reduction in the cost of producing stockings ; but 
the conditions granted, the way of escape is not visible. And 
the conditions are those which the most experienced experts 
believe to exist, and which every landlord in England is at 
this moment puzzling over, with more than half a conviction 
that for him the pleasant days, the days when shillings did not 
signify, are finally passed away. Ask any of them just now 
whether they would rather receive a legacy in money, or in 
that “ safest of all varieties of property,” a bit of land. 





SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS’S RECEPTION. 


HE country has got one thing, and only one thing as yet, 
out of the Afghan war,—and that is a new General, and 

it does quite right in acknowledging its acquisition. A new 
General, a military leader who can plan a campaign, induce 
his officers to carry it out heartily, and lead his soldiers to 
victory on lines preconceived by himself, is an addition to the 
strength of any nation—a great addition, and one which, 
just at this moment, this country greatly required. There 
are Generals, we do not doubt, in plenty in the British Army ; 
but what with the Horse Guards, which has favourites, and 
public opinion, which has favourites, too, and some accidental 
circumstances, it had come to this,—that whenever effective work 
had to be done, Sir Garnet Wolseley was summoned in hot haste 
and set todo it. Sir Garnet was quite competent, and has 
neither been over-employed nor over-rewarded, particularly if he 
1s not to get the Indian chief command; but Sir Garnet could 
not be in two places at once, and the effect of his monopoly of 
public confidence was that he could summon a ready-made 
staff to accompany him on an expedition, and no other General 
could. Now, after the relief of Candahar, there is another 
General whom the public will trust. The march from Cabul 
to Candahar was not a feat of arms of the very first class, not 
like a successful march through a European country in arms, or 
success in a pitched battle with a European foe, or command 
in 4 great invading expedition by sea, but it was a very con- 
siderable feat. Sir Frederick Roberts had to carry an army of 
ten thousand men, not too well supplied, and composed of 
men of two civilisations, over a forced march of four- 
teen days through a roadless country, with no dépdéts, no 
base, and no intelligence; the route lying the whole way at 
the foot of mountains ten thousand feet high, filled with clans 
bitterly hostile to his enterprise, and sure to attack him at the 
least disaster, Had he failed for an hour, every rock would 
have disclosed an enemy. We all know, from the example of 
General Phayre’s force, how it was possible to fail in such an 
enterprise ; but General Roberts succeeded, avoided all disaster, 
ept his men together, and in heart, and in such condition that 
® was able, after twenty-four hours of reconnoitring, utterly to 


defeat an enemy who had twice his own numbers and artillery, 





who had his own choice of position, and who had the prestige 
of recent victory over a British Division. And he defeated him 
completely, with imperceptible loss, It is easy to underrate 
such a triumph, and say the enemy never really fought; but 
they would have fought, if they had had what in their own 
judgment was a chance; and if Sir Frederick Roberts had 
stranded his army half-way, as many a British General 
would have done, or had delayed his attack, or had missed 
his spring when he made it, or had struck, in the regular 
British fashion, straight in front, as Ayoub’s counsellors 
expected he would do, we might have had to reconquer 
India, and certainly should have had to fight another and 
still more serious Afghan campaign. The man who wins 
at the right moment such a success for his country does 
as much for her as any but the greatest statesman, and 
should not be grudged reward or honour, even though our 
“system” is cumbrous and costly, and though our roll of 
retired General Officers is of Spanish length and ab- 
surdity. If any servant of the State is worth the 
money expended on his career, it is the officer whose 
victory prevents further fighting; and if any man is useful, it 
is the General who can be trusted to make a machine like a 
British army, the costliest of all the implements of civilisa- 
tion, actually do successfully the work for which it is kept 
together. War is not the noblest work of man, and this 
Afghan war was one of the most detestable ever waged ; but 
a successful General is an efficient servant of the State in 
great affairs, and this General did not by his services begin, 
but terminate the war. But for the folly and half-heartedness 
of politicians, the kingdom might at this moment be wholly 
free of Afghan complications, and at the end of an affair 
which will cost at least twenty millions, and produce abso- 
lutely nothing,—unless it be, as we said, General Roberts 
himself. 

We are heartily with the Radicals in deploring the cum- 
brousness of the British Army, and that weakness in its organ- 
isation—the result of conflict, as we think, between demo- 
cratic ideas and aristocratic manners—which so enfeebles it 
that, after all our large outlay, we never have a complete 
corps d’armée ready to go anywhere at a few hours’ notice. 
But we have no sympathy with them in their latent feel- 
ing that military efficiency is not desirable, or that 
every soldier who succeeds is over-rewarded. <A _ great 
many soldiers are oyer-rewarded, being worth exactly 
nothing; but a soldier who, like Sir Evelyn Wood, can 
lick raw men into shape while on service, or like Sir Donald 
Stewart, can surmount all difficulties of inadequate force, and 
hold a great city safely without terrorism, or like General 
Roberts, can, at a critical moment, inspire his troops with an 
energy which doubles their strength, and then lead them to 
victory over a stronger force, seems to us an invaluable servant 
of the State ; and certainly, under our system, he is not over- 
paid. People praise him very much, and he occupies a posi- 
tion very dear to soldiers, a position of exceptional honour ; 
but his reward in money never equals that of a successful 
barrister, he does not obtain rank quicker than a successful 
politician, and of power he very rarely, except under most 
unusual circumstances, enjoys any at all. Sir Frederick 
Roberts is an exceptionally fortunate man, as he may, before 
he is forty-eight, without help either from birth or interest, have 
obtained by fighting a full General’s commission, a baronetcy, 
and an appointment, the Madras command, worth £10,000 a 
year, with, of course, the possible reversion of the still richer 
post, the supreme command in India. But these appointments 
are held for limited terms, they involve great expenses, and those 
who obtain them, even in rapid succession, rarely or never 
accumulate what is now regarded as a fortune, and is gained by 
men who have shown the same exceptional capacity in other 
lines of life, Soldiers attain peerages much seldomer than 
barristers do, and in a country like this their weight in the 
State and influence over the general current of affairs, which 
is the reward of the civil politician, can never be very great. 
They are kept down at once by the democratic dislike, and by 
the royal jealousy of allowing command to pass out of the reign- 
ing House,—a jealousy which robs every great soldierin England 
of the hope of ever commanding the whole Army. Wellington 
commanded it, because his services were transcendant, and his 
personal “loyalty” of the kind that Kings admire; and 
Lord Hardinge commanded it. because there was no Prince 
ready ; but those instances establish no precedent. A Prince 
in England who turns soldier has not only the baton in his 
knapsack, but in his pocket. If one officer is as good as 
another, or if first-rate Generals are invariably self-sacrificing 
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anchorets, why, cadit quaestio, and good Generals are over- 
paid; but if, as we believe, successful soldiership is a kind 
of genius, as rare as any other genius, and is often found 
among men greatly moved, like Napoleon, by ambition, or 
like Marlborough, by greed, it is well that the career should 
offer at least average chances to the ablest men who will 
follow it, and who, when the hour of action comes, are indis- 
pensable. The soldier who fails may be the most meritorious 
of men, but no merit can in a battle compensate the State for 
the absence of success; and if we need success, we must offer 
its usual rewards, or trust to an accident, which in the Crimea, 
at all events, did not occur. Cincinnatus can decline them, 
and fight on. Soldiers in an Army like ours will not rise out 
of turn too often. It is, therefore, with distinct pleasure that 
we notice the public recognition of General Roberts, and the 
evident desire that he should be rewarded, a desire in no way 
diminished by the fact that he won his reputation in an un- 
popular war, and that his opinion is believed to be in favour 
of the retention of Candahar. The fault of the war rests with 
the civilians who ordered it, not the General who ended it so 
brilliantly ; as the keeping of Candahar is the error, not of the 
officer who gave his opinion, but of those who took it. Neither 
circumstance ought to diminish Liberal cordiality towards an 
officer whose opinions on politics do not signify, because he 
may at any critical hour make a policy which he disapproves 
supremely successful on the field. It is not the opinion of 
the gunner, but his capacity for laying his gun, for which he is 
valuable, and ought, if war is justifiable at all, to be rewarded. 


THE SCATTER-BRAINED TORIES. 


HE mischievous effect of Mr. Disraeli’s brilliant career on 
the unscrupulous section of the Conservative Party has 

been long predicted, without any notable fulfilment of the 
prediction ; but it is evident that in the rise of what is called 
the Fourth Party, and the mode in which that party conducts 
itself, we have at last got what we had begun to hope that 
we might yet escape. Lord Randolph Churchill, at least, 
is evidently copying the least creditable features of Mr. 
Disraeli’s earlier career, and at the Portsmouth meeting on 
Thursday burst upon the world full-fledged as a graduate 
in the school of carefully-caleulated personalities and irre- 
sponsible denunciation. It was there that Lord Randolph 
Churchill declared that the responsibility for all that had 
happened in Ireland, “and the blood of the victims who 
had been murdered, lay on Mr. Forster’s head, and on his 
alone,’ and we are not at all sure that in saying this he did 
not even surpass his brilliant model, when the latter re- 
viled the Whigs for “seizing the bloody hand of O'Connell,” 
and when he called the Irish agitator “an incendiary,” 
and “a traitor.’ Lord Randolph has either studied Mr. 
Disraeli’s earlier style very successfully, or, what is more 
probable, has that in his nature which makes the same sort of 
ostentatiously rabid aggressiveness peculiarly congenial to him. 
The following, for instance, of Lord Randolph Churchill's is 
conceived entirely in the Vivian Grey mood,—the mood of 
him who endeavoured to commit a kind of moral assassination 
on the reputation of the late Sir Robert Peel :—“ The Govern- 
ment dared not call Parliament together, for fear of the criti- 
cisms of Lord Beaconsfield and the Tory party. Mr. Forster 
had proved himself to be more fit for the Bradford Burial 
Board, than for the position he occupied. He and the Govern- 
ment were deluding the English people in regard to the present 
prosecutions, which were shams. Mr. Forster, and his dummy 
Lord-Lieutenant, and his precious colleagues, were the only 
parties who were really on their trial,—not before an Irish 
Jury, but before the English nation. Mr. Parnell and his 
friends, he ventured to predict, would not be convicted ; but 
‘Buckshot Forster,’ his dummy Lord-Lieutenant, and his 
precious colleagues, would be convicted by the English people.” 
But when Lord Randolph Churchill adopts that kind of 
rhetoric, he should remember that Lord Beaconsfield never 
used it during the successful portion of his career, except 
when his party were smarting under the desertion,—as they 
held it,—of Conservative principles by Sir Robert Peel. 
The bitterness of that desertion reconciled them to a language 
of furious and scornful invective, which at any other period 
they would have profoundly disapproved. And Mr. Disraeli 
never used such language in the House of Commons against 
his rivals on the other side. He remembered very well that 
it was only at very exceptional epochs that the Conservatives 
would tolerate any such virulence in their leaders. We heard.no 
more of the seizing of bloody hands, of treachery and 4n- 





cendiarism, after Mr. Disraeli had once gaine. 

House of Commons,—as Lord Randolph Shean te : 

but will hardly, we venture to say, have it long, if - it now, 
there as he did at Portsmouth on Thursday night, Howe on 
remember how carefully Mr. Disraeli calculated his in — 
how soon he exchanged the jagged tomahawk 
youth for the rapier of polished society ; how early he unde 
that the sort of words which rushed fresh to his lips ae 
banished from them, and exchanged for words more suitabl re 
an audience of English gentlemen. Lord Randolph Chy + : 
has, we fear, forgotten all this. His speech at Portemonth ill 
almost the shriek of a political savage, and will do uobeds 
any harm but himself. The British Conservatives }, 
listened recently, with the respect which they denneda: i 
such tried Irish statesmen as Sir Michael Hicks-Be. i 
and Mr. Gibson, who speak in the tone and with tho fall 
knowledge of responsible official life. And what did si 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr, Gibson say? They indicated 
clearly enough their profound sense of the responsibiliti 
of criticism; they hardly even ventured positively to i 
demn the Government for not proposing new Coercion Pa 
Ireland. Or if Mr. Gibson did condemn them, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, at all events, went so far as to approve em. 
phatically the endeavour made to do without it, though, of 
course, he was doubtful of the result. What, then, will the 
Conservatives, who have heard and appreciated this language 
think of the fast young orator who, on the strength of a a 
stay in Ireland, gets up to charge Mr. Forster with the respon 
sibility for all the Irish blood which has recently been shed 
to hurl at the Irish Secretary Mr. Parnell’s dishonest nick. 
name, and to call the Cabinet, as if epithets failed in 
his refined language, “his precious colleagues ?” They 
will think, we suspect, that there is not very much difference 
between the two allies ; that Mr. Parnell, who invented the term 
and Lord Randolph Churchill, who eagerly avails himself of 
it, are about equally likely to lead Ireland to prosperity, or 
give the right sort of impulse to English opinion. 

And they will be confirmed in this view, when they observe 
how Lord Randolph Churchill identifies himself with Mr. Par. 
nell on the question of Obstruction. This is the language of 
one who, having been one of the chief Obstructionists, very 
naturally sympathises very heartily with Obstruction :— 
“ They all remembered how Mr. Gladstone, in an overbearing 
and despotic manner, had tried to put down Mr. O'Donnell, 
who, though a Home-ruler, was then in his right, and en- 
titled to all the privileges of the House of Commons, 
But the Conservative party had resisted that attempt, 
not from sympathy with Mr. O'Donnell, but from their con- 
viction that the attempt might be turned into a tremendous 
engine for the suppression of the freedom of speech. The 
Radicals had determined, if they could, to limit freedom of 
debate, and it was absolutely certain that they would meet 
Parliament with a proposal for the cldture, or some other out- 
landish contrivance. The Tory party, therefore, must be reso- 
Inte in resisting to the last such invidious attempts.” Lord 
Randolph Churchill forgets to say that the sympathy of the 
Conservatives went almost entirely with Mr. Gladstone in the 
matter referred to, and that Sir Stafford Northcote incurred the 
reproof of some of his own most eminent followers for the 
vacillating line which he adopted. However, it is anything 
but a misfortune that the House of Commons and the 
public should know beforehand where Mr, Parnell may count 
upon the assistance of Lord Randolph Churchill, even while he 
denounces Mr. Forster as guilty of the blood of the murdered 
Irish for not putting down Mr. Parnell with a stronger hand. 

We regret to see the Conservative party injured by such 
allies as Lord Randolph Churchill and his friends. It would 
be impossible for any party to find allies more injurious to the 
very genius of Conservatism. Literally speaking, Conservatives 
could hardly do themselves much more mischief by opening their 
arms to Mr, Parnell and Mr. Dillon. It is true that in some 
sense a free-lance like Mr. Disraeli has been of service to them 
at times, but then Mr. Disraeli was never greater as a frees 
lance than he was as a political actor. He could always 
assume the sober Conservative at will, however little of 
the Conservative, however much of the Mohawk, there was in 
his heart. But if we really got a “ Fourth Party ” of Vivian 
Greys, no such mask will be possible. We shall have 4 
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party of savage and vindictive reaction, associating itself with 
the party of prudent and sober, though tardy progress. And 
if mischief comes of it, it would be just as reasonable to feel 
surprise as to be surprised, after you had bound a lighted rocket 
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- apaired by the results. Lord Randolph Churchill and his 
tiga may make a splash in politics. We rather think they 
“I But what they will convince the country of soonest 
will be that they constitute the most dangerous party in Parlia- 
ment, the Land-Leaguers not excepted ; and that if the Con- 
servatives do not frankly disavow them, Conservatism will be 


ruined by their help. 





MR. PELHAM DALE. 


UR Correspondence columns again bear witness to the in- 
() terest excited by Mr. Dale’s imprisonment, but we have 
as yet looked in vain for any clear and intelligible statement 
of the ground upon which he has thought it right to go to gaol. 
Mr. Portal is quite right, no doubt, when he calls Mr. Dale’s case 
a hard one, on the double ground that the law is unequally 
administered, and that the spiritual authority of Lord Pen- 
zance’s Court is not wholly above suspicion. As to the first point, 
however, it may be remarked that no one has any right to say 
that the Judicial Committee would not condemn Low-Church 
violations of the law as freely as they condemn High-Church 
yiolations of it, so long as the English Church Union refuses 
to put the matter to the test of experiment. There is no 
Public Prosecutor in Ecclesiastical causes; consequently, 
only private associations can put the law into operation. 
For ourselves, we heartily wish that some one would institute 
retaliatory prosecutions. Nothing else could so clearly 
bring out the unreality of the alleged wish for uniformity 
of ritual. We recognise the consistency of the English 
Church Union in not bringing its opponents to trial. Those 
who ask toleration for themselves would be ill-advised in 
denying it to others. But so long as there are no prosecutions 
of the Low-Church party, and the reason of there being none 
is the refusal of the Ritualists to institute any, no imputa- 
tions can fairly be cast upon the inequality of the law. It 
is as equal as those whose business it is to put it in motion 
will allow it to be. As regards Mr. Portal’s other point, it is 
certainly unfortunate for the anti-Ritualists that Parliament 
should have created a new Court, instead of simplifying the 
procedure of the Court of Arches. But whatever Canonical 
defects there may be in Lord Penzance’s authority they have 
surely been made good by the assent of the two Archbishops and 
the silence of Convocation. If Lord Penzance is not the 
person by whom one Archbishop exercises his jurisdiction 
in the Arches Court of Canterbury, and the other his 
jurisdiction in the Chancery Court of York, it is for 
them to say so. Lord Penzance claims to be their representa- 
tive as truly as any of his predecessors, in these two tribunals ; 
and inasmuch as any spiritual authority that the Judges of 
these Courts ever claimed was derived from the Archbishops of 
the two Provinces, we do not see why the co-operation of the 
Archbishops should not avail to make good any technical 
defects which may be discovered in the process by which the 
old Courts were made to merge in the new. If this be not so, 
it was for Convocation to point out the defect. The fatal flaw, 
as it seems to us, in the Ritualists’ argument, is that they reason 
as though the Church were forcibly silenced. Instead of this, 
the legal synods of the Church of England have been in 
session throughout the whole controversy. Upon matters of 
small importance their debates have been full, even to 
weariness, If Lord Penzance is a usurper, if the Judicial 
Committee is intruding into spiritual things and claiming 
for Ciesar what is really God’s, why has the legislature 
of the Church of England held its tongue? It cannot 
plead that it did not know that the true interpretation of 
the Ornaments Rubric was disputed. It cannot plead 
that it did not know that the authority of the Court 
claiming to be the Court of Final Appeal in Ecclesias- 
tical cases, was challenged. It cannot plead that it was 
ignorant that an Act for regulating Public Worship by the sole 
authority of Parliament had been passed, that underits provisions 
4 new Court had been established, a new procedure created, 
and new penalties denounced. All these things were talked 
about in every parsonage, and brought before the notice of 
Convocation by petitions, by gravamina, by every other means 
that the Clergy have of invoking their representatives. Where 
18 the vote of Convocation denying the authority of Lord 
Penzance ? Where is the yote of Convocation denying the 
Jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee? Where is the vote 
of Convocation pronouncing the Ritualist interpretation of the 


Ornaments Rubric to be the true interpretation, and all other 
= pretations to be wrong? If ever silence gave consent, the 
sence of Convocation has given consent to the claim of the 
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Judicial Committee in the last resort, and of Lord Penzance 
in the first instance, to interpret the meaning of Rubrics, and 
to punish clergymen who insist on setting up their own in- 
terpretation against that of the Courts. 

One of our correspondents, who signs himself “A Law- 
abiding Ritualist,” raises a new point. He seems to think that 
if the Privy Council had said that vestments were forbidden 
by the Ornaments Rubric, Mr. Dale would have been bound to 
give up wearing them. But inasmuch as the Privy Council 
sets up an “ Advertisement ” as of more authority than “ the 
plain directions of the Prayer-book, which is part of the 
Statute law of the realm, and the authority by which 
the Clergy bind themselves, at their ordination, to 
abide,” Mr. Dale is justified in refusing obedience. 
Unfortunately, this theory begs the whole question. 
The appellant in the Ridsdale case contended that the 
Ornaments Rubric in the Prayer-book of 1662 is the only law 
as to the vesture of the Clergy, and undoubtedly the Judicial 
Committee conceded that if this first proposition were correct, 
vestments would be legal. But, they went on to say, the 
Ornaments Rubric in the Prayer-book of 1662 is not the 
only law as to the vesture of the Clergy. That rubric 
was a memorandum or note of reference to the earlier law, 
and must be taken in conjunction with it. Of that earlier 
law certain “ Advertisements” formed part, and under these 
Advertisements vestments are illegal. This is not a setting-up 
of the Advertisements against the Statute law of the realm. It 
is a declaration that the Advertisements, being issued by 
statutory authority, were in effect incorporated with the Statute 
law. We say nothing upon the question whether this is good or 
bad law. The Judicial Committee may go wrong, just as the 
House of Lords may go wrong. But when the House of Lords 
has gone wrong, nothing but fresh legislation can put the law 
to rights; and when the Judicial Committee has gone wrong, 
nothing but fresh legislation can put the law torights. Unreason- 
able as is the claim to disregard the decrees of the Judicial Com- 
mittee altogether, it has more foundation than the claim to dis- 
regard them only when they are wrong. “A Law-abiding 
Ritualist ” apparently holds that, upon a purely legal question, 
such as the interpretation of a rubric which is part of the Statute 
law, an appeal lies from the Court of First Instance to the 
Supreme Court, and from the Supreme Court to the defendant 
in the suit. 

We should be glad if any of our Ritual correspondents 
would be kind enough to state, in a sentence or two, what 
they suppose to be the difference between an Esta- 
blished Church and a Non-established Church. Judging 
by their practice, they seem to hold that the Church may 
acquiesce in the intervention of the State whenever it is 
convenient, and reject it whenever it is inconvenient. As 
“ Polytlemon ” points out, in the excellent letter we print this 
week, “ the new Bishops of Truro, Liverpool, &c., are pieces 
of State legislation, accepted by the Church without a 
murmur.” Yet if it is uncanonical for Dr. Temple to intrude 
into the diocese of London even at the request of the Bishop of 
London—which is one of the defences urged on Mr. Dale's 
behalf—it must surely be still more uncanonical for Dr. 
Benson to intrude into the diocese of Exeter. Dr. Temple 
merely performed a particular act which the Bishop of London 
is forbidden by law to perform for himself. Dr. Benson 
actually takes half the diocese of Exeter away, and 
does it by virtue of an Act of Parliament. We have 
never heard, however, that the Ritualists refuse to recog- 
nise the Bishop of Truro, though in the eye of the law 
his jurisdiction has precisely the same origin as the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. Can they deny that the Church, 
by her Bishops and Convocations, and by the uniform practice 
of more than 300 years, has submitted to the control of the 
Crown, of Parliament, and of her Majesty’s Judges? If the 
Ritualists think that the Bishops and Convocations have been 
wrong in thus submitting, they ought to move them to repent- 
ance and amendment, and failing this, to part company with 
them. We wish the Ritualists all success in their efforts to obtain 
liberty of worship for their congregations, but we are compelled 
tosay that—on the grounds on which they rest it—it is the 
most illogical agitation that has ever been witnessed. 








CASTE FIDELITY IN IRELAND. 
HERE is a feature in the social war going on on the shore 
of Lough Mask which deserves more attention than it has 
received, and that is the strange coherence of the population, 
their unswerving fidelity to one another. Within a certain area, 
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the whole people of all classes below the middle, of all occupa- 
tions, farmers, shopkeepers, labourers, loafers, and of both 
sexes, are united in a determination to excommunicate Captain 
Boycott. The farmers threaten him, the shopkeepers will not 
take profit from him, the labourers decline his wages, the loafers 
watch him incessantly and evilly, the women and girls curse 
him, his labourers, and his policemen, as they pass. 'Thewhole 
people is bound together in the effort to coerce him, till a carman 
ordered to drive to his house refuses heavy pay, and at last, 
driven to his wits’ end, asks his would-be employer, a stranger, 
understood to be friendly to the people, whether he “ wants to 
set the whole country side agin’ a poor carman.” Now, wnan- 
imity of that sort—complete unanimity in a design which is 
not legal, and not in harmony with the temperament of the 
people, who are naturally kindly—is excessively difficult to pro- 
duce, and one would say,was specially difficult among Irishmen. 
They are much divided in opinion—Nationalists, for instance, 
not loving Land Leaguers—much inclined to resist dictation, 
very eager for small gains, and individually very brave. It is 
easy to say they are terrorised; but supposing Major Sirr in 
Mayo again, and threatening death or torture to anybody who 
communicated with Captain Boycott, every third boy in the 
barony would risk his life, but he would, somehow or other, 
find his way to Boycott Farm. An army could not starve the 
owner out, unless they surrounded his house with an impassable 
cordon of sentries; and even then, those sentries would be 
eluded, or cajoled, or made drunk, or killed, or made powerless 
in some way. What enables the people, when they choose, so 
to combine that nobody can be tempted or coerced into break- 
ing their unwritten decree, not even those who, like the herds- 
men, risk starvation in consequence of it? Clearly, it is not 
only terror, but opinion in some form, acting with a pressure 
which no individual or minor group of individuals is competent 
to resist. 

This, however, is only pushing the question one step back. 
What makes popular opinion so irresistible in Ireland, where 
every other form of influence acts so uncertainly, and with such 
an impression of hesitation ? Englishmen would not yield to it 
in that way, or Frenchmen, or even Italians outside the Nea- 
politan provinces. There would be differences and resistances, 
and outbursts of individualism, and even small treacheries, 
which would in a very short time sap the unanimity. This man 
would be aggrieved by the dictation, that man would be greedy 
for money, and the other man would be as perverse as a mule, 
till somebody or other would communicate with the agent under 
ban, just as somebody or other, in defiance of law, always 
does communicate with the interior of English prisons. The 
men who watch would be bribed, or animals taught to 
run to the house with food, or a system of secret sig- 
nalling set up, as has been done a hundred times for 
the benefit of prisoners watched and hated, e.g., during the 
Reign of Terror, by the immense majority of the population. 
We believe that the explanation is to be sought not in the 
strength, but in the weakness of the Irish character,—in the 
existence in it of certain servile qualities, gradually strengthened 
by centuries of oppression, till they have become instincts. One 
of these qualities is fidelity to the community under all circum- 
stances, against all above it. All men familiar with the history 
of subjugated or enslaved communities know that this quality, 
be it virtue or vice, always develops itself among them, till the 
ruler, be he king or master, is opposed by a corporation with 
which he is powerless to deal. The members of the corporation 
know that their safety depends upon their secret confidence in 
each other, and the knowledge, handed down for generations, 
develops a feeling that treachery to the community is the one 
unpardonable sin, the most degrading of conceivable offences, 
one for which a man is, at best, to be left alone, till he dies or 
commits suicide of the shame. In an ancient Roman house- 
hold of a hundred slaves, there would probably be ten races, five 
languages, and at least two degrees of civilisation, the Greek 
slaves differing from the rest as gentlemen differ from the lowest 
roughs. ‘The house was full of jealousies, quarrels, hatreds, and 
pairings-off, all tending to disunion; yet, as against the owner, 
so complete grew this fidelity, that the Romans despaired, even 
after extremities of torture, of making slaves betray one another, 
and passed the terrible but logical law that if the master were 
killed, every slave in the house at the time must be put to 
death. It was hopeless to try and ascertain who had killed 
him. William the Conqueror issued a decree similar in 
principle against all Saxons who might have known of a 
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Norman’s murder; and in our own time, Nihilist Russian 
students have been arrested on much the same idea, The 
slaves of the Southern States, absolutely as they were in their 
masters’ power, rarely or never betrayed each other; and the 
masters knew perfectly that if a rising occurred, it would be at 
some unexpected moment. The caste laws of India are carried 
out by reliance on the development of this fidelity. The caste 
man does not dread an oppressor, but society generally, against 
which he has slowly learned to protect himself by this form of 
combination, and though the weakest and most timid of mortals 
nothing will induce him to incur the social ban. We are not 
speaking of the religious element in caste, which exists, though 
not in the strength Europeans imagine, Hindoos being nearly 
as ready to do wrong for profit or pleasure as Christians are, 
but of the social element. The social laws of caste are defended 
with the same pertinacity as the religious, till a man ag ° 
sensitive and gentle as a woman will die by fire, or under 
the lash, or of starvation, sooner than dissolve the bond of 
his community by breaking purely secular rules, such as accept. 
ing less wages than their minimum tariff allows, or giving up 
a deposit or a letter entrusted to him under caste sanctions. He 
is not afraid of hell, that is all nonsense, except when hig pers 
sonal purity, #.e., his obedience to certain rules of diet, is cone 
cerued; he declines to destroy a community, the existence or 
coherence of which depends on his fidelity. There is, or was, a 
caste of carriers in Oude which might be trusted with anything, 
The welfare of that community, as against the world, depended 
on the universal belief in that trustworthiness, which brought 
them their business. No temptation, and no threat, and no torture 
had the smallest effect in making any one of them break the rule 
of honesty, though the very same men, outside the business, 
would lie, and steal, and betray like other uncultivated folk. The 
lrish peasant or labourer, in a bad district, has fallen into that 
caste way, and will no more break the unwritten bond than an old 
Roman slave would, or a modern Hindoo. It used to be impossible 
even in England to get evidence about the stricter Trades Unions, 
and we have been told, but do not for ourselves know, that inevery 
large factory there is an unwritten understanding among the 
hands to be absolutely silent upon one or two points, and that it 
is never broken. All men are capable of showing the quality 
in a degree, as we know from the history of Sheffield; but in 
its perfection it requires in the race displaying it a traditional 
fear of acting alone, and a serenity of passive courage, seldom 
discovered except in the oppressed. The terms offered to Broad- * 
head and his accomplices would not have drawn a word of 
evidence from a Hindoo caste man or from a Mayo peasant, if 
he thought the revelation would benefit agrarian opponents. To 
aman under this conviction, to relieve Boycott would be to 
break faith with the community, to become an outcast not only 
in fact, but in his own eyes; and against that spell, no indi- 
vidualism, or separate opinion, or even feeling of affection, would 
prevail fora moment. No doubt the lawless law of fidelity is 
sanctioned by terror, as it is also in India, and was in Rome; 
but the law is binding even without that. The Irish horror of 
being an “ informer ’—the product of the habit of combination 
for centuries against oppressive law—is not a mere result of 
terror; it is felt in cases where consequences could not follow 
and men have committed suicide to avoid informing. A new 
virtue, or quasi-virtue, has been evolved by circumstances, and 
has become in the people’s eyes the very highest of all. 

This kind of fidelity, for it is a fidelity, is so intolerably 
inconvenient in its consequences, that it is a little difficult to 
decide on its exact relation to morals without prejudice. We 
suppose, however, that like most forms of conduct involving 
self-suppression for the sake of the community, it is a virtue, 
mingled, like patriotism, with selfishness, and raised to an absurd 
supremacy over other and better sanctioned virtues, such, for 
example, as truth. It is class patriotism, in fact, and like 
national patriotism, is a virtue till it comes into conflict with 
other and higher obligations. Nobody is in the right in perjurs 
ing himself for his country, and no Irishman can be in the 
right in swearing that his community knew nothing of the 
outrage which he probably saw them commit. Heis a different 
man, nevertheless, to the perjurer for gain, and his notion of 
fidelity is one out of which a great deal of good, working virtue of 
the practical sort could, under favourable circumstances, b 
developed. The “brotherhood” of the Irish peasantry migh 
and may, if only wisely directed, give them that power of com- 
bination for the improvement of their position which has 
hitherto of all qualities been most lacking. There may bea 
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+ when the people who now combine against the law 
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<a souien to enforce it, and when it will be as dangerous to 
shoot a landowner in Mayo as to steal a horse in Texas. The 


faculty is there, in a high state of development, and the power 
to use it for social ends, instead of unsocial ends, may yet 
arrive. Weat least cannot despair of a people among whom a 
shepherd or a herd will throw up his place and go out into 
poverty, because he has been made to believe that fidelity to his 
community requires that he should undergo that suffering. He 
is hopelessly in the wrong, for he breaks contract and forgets 
his duty to his work and to his beasts; but he is wrong from 
an impulse which is only indirectly selfish, and he is capable of 
self-forgetfulness for a public, though a mistaken, end. 





RESERVE. 

NE of the most interesting questions of the present day 
; seems to us the influence of the political upon the moral 
code. The fundamental principles of morality are not, it is 
true, necessarily affected by any political creed, the claims of 
justice, of mercy, and of truth, remain untouched, whatever our 
views of the best form of government; and we do not think it 
could be said broadly that men have been either better or worse 
under any. But the goodness of one political epoch is not the 
goodness of another. The emphasis of moral urgency is shifted 
with political change. The duty of an equal is not the duty of an 
inferior or of a superior, and a generation to which the levelling 
tendencies of modefn life have given equals in place of superiors 
or inferiors has a different ideal of life from its predecessors. 
The change has percolated through the most minute portions 
of the structure of society, there is not a single relation of life 
thatis not more equal than it was ; and thus it has come to pass 
that the principles which our forefathers drew in with the air 
they breathed have become to us laws for an exceptional state of 
things, and the proportions of moral requirement are so much 
changed, that some elements seem to have vanished altogether. 
To strike the balance of good and evil in this great change 
would be an ambitious attempt. It is ditlicult in an individual 
life, in national life it is perhaps impossible, to make an impartial 
comparison between the present and the past. We know not 
any work that points out the moral dangers of Democracy better 
than Sir James Stephen’s book on “ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ;"’ and, on the whole, his warnings against our temp- 
tations seem to us just. A scrupulous respect for individual 
liberty. and an anxious attention to the claims of the poor and 
the lowly appear to us worth even the price we have paid for 
them,—but the price is great. ‘The world is much poorer for the 
loss of loyalty, of reverence, and of submission. Even perfect 
jastice would not fill their place ; such justice as the world has 
seen does not come near filling it. The tradition of moral 
beauty, till a late period in the history of the last eighteen 
hundred years, was aristocratic, and Democracy has yet to 
form a rival ideal, equally complete and inspiring. For 
whatever else the ideal of the future is to be, it must be 
demératic. He who most keenly sympathises with the 
Democratic spirit, and he who regards it as the principle of 
evil in our modern world, must be agreed in thinking it the 
dominant influence of our day. It is sometimes too readily 
assumed, however, that their attitude towards it should be 
therefore similar. It is true that a spirit which has been 
growing for centuries is rather to be understood, than to be 
approved or condemned; but political science does not imply 
political fatalism,—to discern a tendency is not to yield to it, 
still less, as is often assumed, to help it forward. This seems 
tous a very important consideration on the field of politics 
proper; but our present object takes us in another direction, 
where it is not of less importance. We would note a certain 
characteristic of the morality of equality, as contrasted with 
the morality of inequality, which unquestionably affects the 
whole of social relations, and affects it much more strongly than 
We are apt to suppose. We would dwell on the general decay 

of reticence, as a result of the new spirit of Democracy. 
The connection between the two things is obvious enough. 
vi hat Tennyson says of our country—that it is the land 
Where a man may speak the thing he will *-—is also eminently 
true of our time. Any one may say what he likes now, so leng 
sd itis not libellous, without fear of legal or even social penalty. 
W hat had to be obscurely hinted five-and-twenty years ago, 
18 ow proclaimed as from the house-top. The law has given 
up the theory which it once sanctioned, that a man is to be 





held responsible for the expression of opinions, and he knows 
little of the influence of law who thinks that the only opinions 
thus set free for expression will be those which fear of legal 
penalties would previously have repressed. A barrier removed 
in one direction, is to some extent—sometimes to a very 
considerable exteut—a barrier removed in all. 

This is the main reason why the spread of Democracy means 
the decay of Reserve, but it is not the only one. No one will 
deny that, as a matter of fact, reserve is the virtue of an aristo- 
cracy. In truth, its presence or absence makes the social 
gradations of actual life. If any one accustomed to what is 
conventionally called “ good society” is thrown by chance into a 
lower stratum (which may be just as good or better than that 
he is accustomed to, in all important respects), he is very apt to 
think his new acquaintance egotistical. An intimate knowledge 
of the inhabitants of Grosvenor and of Bloomsbury Squares 
would lead any one to distribute the epithet with entire im- 
partiality, but the traditions of breeding impose a certain 
reticence as to all that concerns oneself, which makes itself 
felt when we have a background of contrast. And take notice 
that this influence tells on others than aristocrats. The sense 
of inferiority imposes reticence, no less than the sense of 
superiority ; servauts are not unreserved with their masters, 
any more than masters are with their servants. It igs on this 
side, indeed, that the connection is most obvious, though we also 
think it often misunderstood and exaggerated. Every reader will 
remember the interesting passage in J, S. Mill’s biography, where 
he takes stock of the loss and gain in his own traiming, and 
decides that even his great debt of gratitude to his father for 
setting him as a youth in the intellectual position of maturity 
vas almost cancelled by the rigid coat of reserve in which the 
severity of his education had enclosed all emotion and impulse. 
His deduction that “it is impossible to be open with any 
one, as long as one looks up to him,” will not meet with 
general coincidence; some might even be inclined to say rather, 
that it is impossible to be perfectly open with any one, wnless 
one looks up to him. Still, here, as elsewhere, the middle 
region, between the poles of absolute completeness and absolute 
deficiency, is that which it most imports us, in practical matters, 
to take into account. The openness of a child with a loving 
mother is more perfect than that between two equals, and every 
one must have felt that his impulses of most absolute unreserve 
were in the presence of a larger nature than his own. But 
absolute unreserve is for mature human beings so rare, that 
it can hardly be considered in discussing ordinary human 
relations ; and all those inferior shades of openness which we feel 
to be natural under ordinary circumstances suggest the relation 
of equality. John Mill could not imagine looking up to another 
person without fearing him, and fear is incompatible with open- 
ness, even if it is not carried to the painful extreme of his ex- 
perience. The tendency of every social change for the last 
hundred years has been to diminish fear, and with fear, reserve 
has, we cannot doubt, greatly diminished. We do not mean 
that the proportion of persons who would generally be called 
“reserved ”’ is less than it was,—we should not suppose there 
was much change in that respect; we mean that the standard 
of reserve is lowered. 

The assertion is one which it would not be difficult to illus- 
trate, if it were desirable. In a general way, we suppose it 
would be admitted by most people, at least as it affects public 
life. A public man is far more ready to explain his position, 
far less ready to let attacks pass without notice, than he would 
have been at an earlier period. The wish to stand well with 
one’s neighbours may he regarded as a constant quantity 
in the different generations, but the neighbours with whom 
it imports a man to stand well are no longer what they 
were. A statesman now has to justify himself to a 
crowd. He has to take the whole world into his confidence. 
Only remember that it was by artifice that any reports of Par- 
liament used to reach the outside world, that Maria Theresa and 
Frederick the Great had to be indicated by transparent ana- 
grams, lest any Parliamentary allusion to them should reach 
the ear of the public. It was an impertinence to overhear the 
debates in Parliament. What a social change we sum up in 
that sentence! Its influence is felt everywhere. It is very 
obvious in the literature of the day. The book which remains 
as its typical pattern is not, indeed, of our day ; nearly two cen- 
turies have passed since the birth of the man who first, as he 
declares (not quite truly), aimed at revealing himeelf to the 
world as he was. But Rousseau emphatically belongs to the age 
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of Democracy,—he is the prophet and, to some extent, the in- 


spirer of the spirit of Revolution, and illustrates the tendencies 
of the century he did not live to see, better than many who 
are among its famous men. Perhaps we may seem to do injus- 
tice to an age which, in expression at least, is scrupulously pure, 
when we speak of the most shameless book that ever was 
written as containing in germ any of its characteristics; and 
that strange and painful self-revelation must certainly have 
been a warning, and not a pattern, to any human being who has 
ever glanced at it. Still, the impulse to unveil the whole 
nature is closely connected with the impulse to unveil the 
deepest part of the nature, though the two things are quite 
distinct, and like many other close connections, fundamentally 
antagonistic. “The most interesting biographies,” said one 
who contributed in no small degree to the social life of 
his day, “are those which should not have been writ- 
ten.” Yetin spite of some remarkable exceptions, we incline 
to think that the canons of literature, quite as much as 
those of social ethics, condemn this undress of the soul. 
We have heard the literary merit of a writer of fiction in our 
own day ascribed in part by a high authority to the politica) cir- 
cumstances which obliged him not only to prune away all ex- 
aggeration, but carefully to say less than he meant; and, indeed, 
the saying of Schiller, “By what he omits, show me the master 
in style,” is illustrated in almost everything that is worthy to be 
called literature. We would bring forward, as one interesting, 
though, perhaps, not obvious example, what appears to us 
among the most finished specimens of the English eighteenth- 
century literature,—Gibbon’s autobiography. ‘Though the writ- 
ing of a vain and egotistical man, it has always struck us 
as an admirable specimen of the way in which a man should 
speak of himself. Gibbon keeps his readers everywhere at the 
same distance from the series of pictures he puts before them, 
—the timid school-boy at Westminster, the would-be Romanist 
martyr, the captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers, the self- 
satisfied sinecurist, and the epicurean historian, all are revealed 
with equal confidence; but throughout all the reader feels, we 
think, that the confidence might conceivably be increased. It 
seems ungracious to point the contrast by referring to the 
autobiography of a better man, and no doubt the contem- 
poraries of J. S. Mill read his account of his life with a much 
keener interest than the contemporaries of Edward Gibbon 
read his. But we are sure that it will not, in years to come, be 
said of the later work, what many will agree with us in saying 
of the earlier,—that it is the literary gem of its time. 

We have spoken of Reserve as an excellence, we have lamented 
its decay among us, as a price—necessary perhaps, and not ex- 
cessive, but still great—which has to be paid for the advantages 
of increased liberty in other respects; we have urged, or intended 
to urge, that this price should not be increased by any failure 
to recognise its importance. The remark will sound strangely 
in some ears. Reserve is generally spoken of as a fault, and 
unquestionably many lives are chilled and impoverished by the 
influence of something that goes by the name,—sometimes, per- 
haps, by the reality. But when we speak of reserve, we assume 
that there is something to reserve. We do not use the word as 
a synonym for coldness, indolence, or cowardice. Mr. Trollope, 
in one of his cleverest sketches, describes a hero who thought 
himself undemonstrative, when the truth was that he had 
nothing to demonstrate. The conventional dialect of society 
easily fits itself to such a delusion. It is true that 
Reserve, carried beyond a certain point, is apt to end in mere 
oblivion. It sometimes happens that those emotions which are 
denied all outlet wither way, and he who was silent once because 
he felt much, is silent now because he feels nothing. And it is 
also true that the importance of reserve as an indication of 
character is often exaggerated. If we can say that there is a 
natural alliance between depth of feeling and reticence of ex- 
pression, that is as much as we can say. Every one must have 
known some profound nature remarkable for openness, or dis- 
covered that the curtain of reticence fell on a mere magpie’s 

hoard, where farthings are secreted as if they were guineas, 
Still, the importance of the power and habit of saying what we 
will, and not what we must, can hardly be exaggerated. A 
very strong personality may bring compensation from its own 
wealth for failing in this respect, but compensation will be greatly 
needed. And no one will question, we presume, which way lies 
the dangers of our time. No one will say that we are too 
cautious about giving details of a life to the public, too scrupu- 
lous about anything that may be called betraying confidence, 


too reticent as to our own experience and feelings. Noonet 
short, will seriously question that an age which adores ine 
needs to be reminded of the excellence of self-restraint that 
generation which prides itself on its love of truth should fail 1 
discern that truths should often be left unspoken, and should 
need to find in deliberate self-judgment the checks which the 
waning of all authority has gradually removed in every other 
quarter. 
The true clue to a right relation among human beings appear 
tous that while love, in all its forms and gradations, should 
represent a positive aim, truth, the intellectual virtue, should 
mould conduct only negatively. Only the rarest beings ought to be 
encouraged always to “speak the truth.” Perhaps there is hard] 
anything that human beings oftener crave from each other than 
reticence, hardly anything, at least, which it is equally easy to 
give. The futile regret, the anxiety that cannot be acted on 
the vague suspicion,—who does not know how these may drop 
like melting snow into the hearts that crave warmth 

g e warmth, and thus 
how life may be chilled by the mere presence of beings who, in 
their intentions, and even their actions, are on the whole un. 
selfish ? Nor can we ever confide absolutely in any one, how. 
ever honourable in intention, if he has been accustomed to 
think aloud. The habit of expressing unrestrainedly all one’s 
own thoughts, feelings, and sensations ensures the betrayal of 
anything else that occupies the mind, however carefully guarded, 
The veil of silence can as little conceal it as a curtain can con. 
ceal a strong perfume; no word may consciously betray it, but 
chance allusions will imply it over and over again. And itis 
not only the power of receiving confidence which vanishes with 
reserve, the power of giving it is equally forfeited. The charm 
of openness departs with its background. Perhaps we might 
let all these advantages go, great as they are, and be none the 
poorer, if by the change we gained a truer view of life. But 
paradoxical as it may seem, we believe that truth itself is often 
served by a suppression of truths. He who tells everything 
might often as well have told nothing. It is conceivable that 
the most misleading contribution to the biography of a great 
man might be the accurate reminiscience of some fact 
in his history. No human being can know enough of the 
inner life of another to enter into the exceptional element in his 
circumstances, and discern that at a particular moment, from 
some overpowering pressure of outward impulse, it was not he 
who spoke or acted. All that a particular person knows of the 
most generous of men may happen to be a failure of 
generosity towards himself. It needs magnanimity in sucha 
case to see the offence in its true proportions, and we are 
speaking of a much smaller virtue. But the habit of reticence 
makes even magnanimity easier. It gives us time—and time, 
in some cases, is all we need to do justice to those who have 
wronged us. The habit of checking unconsidered words enables 
us to know our own mind, and utter what is permanent, rather 
than the feeling of the moment. It does not bestow generosity, 
justice, or, except in a small degree, even prudence. But for 
want of it all these virtues are sometimes hidden, and seem 
lost. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PYRENEAN HOLIDAY.—IV. TO GAVARNIE. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Amid this dismal autumn rain, it is hard to realise the 
sunny loveliness of the valley of Argelez, where the two wild 
forks of the Gave de Pau, the one descending from the glaciers 
of the Vignemale, the other from the glaciers of the Cirque de 
Gavarnie, unite, and the widening valley enjoys at once the 
shelter of the great mountains,—the Pic du Midi de Viscos, as 
ipis called, standing out like a northern sentinel of the higher 
range, two or three miles above Argelez,—and also the southern 
air and southern sunshine shut out by the towering ranges 
above. Lord Houghton, in the picturesque little poem on the 
tragic fate of Mr. and Mrs. Patteson, who were drowned in the 
Lac de Gaube, under the Vignemale, within a month of their 
marriage, nearly fifty years ago, touches off Argelez very vividly, 
and describes our route too :— 
“They loiter not where Argelez, 

The chestnut-crested plain, 

Unfolds its robe of green and gold, 

Its pasture, grape, and grain ; 

But on and up where Nature’s heart 

Beats strong amid the hills, 

They pause, contented with the wealth 

That either bosom fills.’’ 
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eilicai-veewto?, Argelez certainly is, but also poplar-peopled. 
The poplar, France’s favourite tree, is nowhere more luxuriant 
than in the lower valleys of the Pyrenees, sharing the vine- 
ards with the maple, grouped around the cottages, marking 
the courses of the rivers, and often turning the approaches to 
the little towns and hamlets into shady and pleasant boulevards. 
Only in the fields of Indian maize the poplars are carefully 
cleared away. However, in spite of its exquisite beauty, “ we 
loitered not” at Argelez, but hastened “on and up where 
Nature’s heart beats strong amid the hills,” and first, up the 
western fork of the Gave de Pau, as far as Cauterets, the road 
being engineered along the side of the mountain at a giddy height 
above the dark ravine, the stream beneath every now and then 
flashing into the rapids which Tennyson found, both in appear- 
ance and voice, so full of memories, when he revisited them, 
after two and thirty years’ absence :— 
“ All along the valley, stream that flashest white, 
Deepening thy voice with the deepening of the night ; 
All along the valley, where thy waters flow, 
I walk’d with one I loved two-and-thirty years ago ; 
All along the valley, while I walk’d to-day, 
The two-and-thirty years were a mist that rolls away ; 
For all along the valley, down thy rocky bed, 
Thy living voice to me was as the voice of the dead ; 
And all along the valley, by rock, and cave, and tree, 
The voice of the dead was a living voice to me.”’ 
We had no such memories, but it added greatly to the interest 
of the journey to think of the immortal friendship which will 
be memorable for ever to all who can read the English tongue, 
and of the sudden flashes of recollection in which it was renewed, 
in the white foam and uproar of the torrent, after the story of it 
had long been amongst the greatest of our English possessions. 
Our driver’s chief object of interest, however, was naturally very 
different, and was reached just as we passed fairly into the valley 
of Cauterets, a little beyond Pierrefitte, and saw, as we thought, 
two lumbering birds swoop down into the valley from the 
mountain. The postboy was all elation, and explained to us 
that they were big baskets, containing fifty pounds’ weight each, 
and that they were the means of communication between the 
mountain works of an Engiish lead and copper company, and 
the village below from which they get their provision, and to 
which they transmit in this way their ore. The baskets 
slid down along wires, which we could only just discern, and 
were hoisted up again by a wire attached. We did not loiter at 
Cauterets even so long as at Argelez, but started off again at 
once, I riding a stout little dnesse, who was, as our guide assured 
us, with a mild humour of his own, “ dans la fleur de son Age,” 
and Henry trudging by my side, “on and up where Nature’s 
heart beat strong amid the hills,” and where, I am sorry to say, 
poor Henry’s heart very soon began to beat, if not strong, at 
least uncommonly fast. The climb to the Lac de Gaube is 
2,600 feet, and to a nan without very sound lungs 
is exhausting. In spite of three rests upon my duesse, 
—rests to him, but not to her, for her poor little hind legs 
“gave” alarmingly beneath his weight in descending,—he 
was quite ill at night with the exertion. A Frenchman and his 
wife, whom we triumphantly passed on the way, and who did 
not even attempt to reach the Lac de Gaube, divided their donkey 
between them on less equitable priuciples, she taking almost all 
‘the fag,—and gasping after him with white face,—and he, uncon- 
cernedly enough, almost all the riding. I am rather against 
“women’s rights”? in England, but in France I really do think 
they bear so much more of the burden and heat of the day, 
that they might just as well have the power too. M. Ferry 
and his Government would not, I think, long survive it. We 
toiled on, past gleaming waterfalls, past the Pont d’Espagne, 
where the branch path to Spain diverges, and where the torrent 
rushing down from the Lac de Gaube unites with that which 
comes from the valley of Marcadou in Spain, in a tumultuous fall, 
and through steep, desolate pine-woods, till we came suddenly 
on the wild green tarn at the foot of the Vignemale, fed 
by a waterfall from its glaciers. This is said to be, if not the 
largest lake in the Pyrenees, at least aiiiong the largest, though the 
whole cirenit of it is only two and a half miles. The cold mists 
had been following us up all the way, and arrived soon after us, 
80 we only saw the little lake perfectly for about five minutes. 
Then in rushed a blast of what our guide called “ brouillard see,” 
and dry enough it was, though very cold, and whirled about the 
little tarn, now falling over the glaciers of the grand Vigne- 
male, now crossing over to our side and resting over the little 
“restaurant” by which the loneliness of the lake is spoiled, or 
Settling down upon the rudely bescribbled monument to poor 





Mr. and Mrs. Patteson. It was a wild and dreary sight, like 
the scene of a tragedy, though, if Lord Houghton’s description 
is to be trusted, very unlike what it was when Mr. and Mrs. 
Patteson so thoughtlessly danced together in midlake on the 
flat-bottomed old punt, and, he overbalancing himself into the 
water, she was dragged in, in trying to save him. Lord Hongh- 
ton says :— 
“Oh! gaily shone that little lake, 
And Nature, sternly fair, 
Put on a sparkling countenance, 
To greet that merry pair,” 

but our less romantic selves Nature had no such desire to entrap. 
She looked not so much “sternly fair,” as sternly forbidding, 
whirling about those “ dry mists,” as if in a sort of witches’ caul- 
dron, and we were glad to fly very soon; indeed, Henry was only 
fit for bed when he got back, though he wrote a most charming 
letter to “ M. le Droguiste,” (which, in spite of his real indispo- 
sition, made me laugh till I nearly cried,) describing in delight- 
fully pedantic, as well as, I suspect, inaccurate French, the sort 
of remedy he desired; to which M. le Droguiste promptly 
responded with a bottle of black fluid, of which the most part, 
happily, remains to the present day. 

Of all the lovely spots in the Pyrenees, Saint Sauveur, to 
which we drove from Cauterets, is, I think, the most lovely. It 
is a hamlet terraced on the side of the mountain, at the mouth 
of the ravine which leads up to Gavarnie, while the valley of 
Luz, and that up which you drive to Barége, spread at your 
feet. Thus you have the double enjoyment of a mountain-side, 
a ravine beneath you, and a fair valley in the mid-distance. 
The Gave, spanned by a beautiful bridge, which is one o 
the many gifts of the late Emperor Napoleon to the Hautes 
Pyrénées, —where the people are still Imperialist almost 
to a man,—runs in its deep gorge, two hundred feet under 
you; on a beautiful shoulder of the opposite mountain stands, 
just over Luz,a quaint little village church, looking up towards 
Barége, and a poplared avenue ascending from the little 
town of Luz connects it with the village and baths of 
Saint Sauveur. The costume of the women, who wear 
white, blue, or red hoods, gracefully brought together under 
the chin, is most picturesque; and to watch the little pro- 
cessions of peasants—the men in blue berets, and the 
women in their hoods—following the religious banners which 
the priests carry along the steep banks of the stream, is 
a perfect gallery of living pictures. Never did we meet any 
peasantry so lively. Even the poor donkey-woman, who, 
I confess, did her best to flatter me, complimenting 
me on the bonne foi I had shown in taking her donkey 
from amongst many competitors, because I had given 
her hopes in the morning,—‘‘ Les Anglais,” she said, “ sont 
toujours comme ¢a,”—and purposely underrating my age by, 
say, fifteen years, was most graphic in her talk. For instance, 
when I asked her of her family, she said she had lost both 
husband and children,—* she lived alone with the four walls.” 
And another younger donkey-woman, a rival for my custom, 
who was defeated by my “ bonne foi,” and who accompanied us 
during part of her walk, was even more amusing. She was a 
little piqued at her defeat, and took it out in chaff of my 
husband. First, she said he was obviously imalade, wh: 
he denied, though, indeed, he had hardly recovered from 
that decoction of “M. le Droguiste;” whereupon she changed 
her line, and said he was obviously in the army, that he 
had the air and especially the walk of a soldier, as you 
could plainly see by his “ estomac militaire,’—the poor 
estomac was at the time far from martial in its tone,—and 
then she threw out her stomach and put on an imperious walk, 
as unlike Henry’s as it was possible to be. Afterwards she 





“il 


gave usa little study of the ceremonial procession which had just 
taken place, chaunting the air led by the priests, with, I fear, 
a certain levity of mind. But she was a most amusing person, 
and might have made a fortune, I think, on the stage or in 
literature, if her destiny had led her to improve her gift of 
humour. And those who were not humorous in their talk, 
were so gay and so kindly. ‘There was an old shopwoman who 
gave us much more in the way of joyousness for our money 
than the value of the goods we bought of her. How she 
laughed to see Henry in a crimson Carlist beret, and me in 
the red hood of a peasant-woman. ‘The people of Saint Saveur 
were as friendly as its scenes were grand and fair. 

And, then, what is there in the Pyrenees, or indeed in the 
Alps, to surpass the Cirque de Gavarnie ? Through gorge after 
gorge,—one of them called the Grand Chaos, for the desolate- 
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ness of its ruined rocks,—you drive up to what looks like the 
gates of some mighty amphitheatre,—the outer walls some 
5,000 ft. in height, on whose vast shelves of rock, as some 
lines I remember, :puts it, hosts of superhuman beings might 
stand to witness some final tragedy of human life. Ledge 
beyond ledge of mountain, hollowed out in monster semi- 
circles, each sprinkled liberally with glaciers, and each shelf 
supported on gigantic walls scored all down with the black 
lines made by dripping water, while over the lowest of them, 
1,200 ft. in height, a lovely cascade leaps on to the green 
stage,—one is never weary of gazing at this stupendous 
scene, at once so like the achievements of elaborate art, 
and so far beyond the greatest powers of man. Who was 
it wrote those lines beginning, “ Curve beyond curve of moun- 
tain terrace wild?” They certainly must have been written 
after seeing some scene like this,—perhaps the Fer-’-Cheval at 
Sixt, in Switzerland, though even that seems to me nothing 
beside the Cirque of Gavarnie. All words are impotent in such 
a scene as this, but whoever wrote the lines mentioned must, 
I think, have seen either Gavarnie or a cirque as grand :— 
“ Curve beyond curve of mountain terrace wild, 
Tier above tier of solitary snow, 
I marvel at these mighty platforms piled 
As though for witnesses of some great woe. 
To this green stage the glaciers slowly creep, 
And dwindle with the centuries of sun; 
To this green stage the eager cataracts leap, 
Exulting in a life so late begun. 
Glad of the earth, the river bounds along, 
The pine-trees shoot, the mosses clothe the rock. 
Is it for this the hosts celestial throng ? 
That unseen myriads to those platforms flock ? 
—To see the centuries of cold despair, 
Bursting at length in buoyant gladness there ?” 
No doubt that is a little stilted, though it recurs so to my 
mind; but only a true poet could help being a little stilted, 
in trying to describe such a scene as the Cirque of Gavarnie. 
You reviewed two years ago a book which, I think, first set 
me longing to go to the Pyrenees,—* The Adventures of Miss 
Brown, Miss Jones, and Miss Robinson,” illustrated by Miss 
Brown, and I must say how admirable its pictures of these 
scenes are. The raging mob of donkey-women contending for 
meat Gavarnie,—I was positively rent from the protection of my 
husband, and carried off, like Europa on her bull, by one 
vehement woman whom Henry had to withstand, yea even 
with an arm of flesh, before he could vindicate me for the 
donkey actually engaged,—is depicted in that humorous book 
with a fidelity quite prophetic.—Yours, &c., 
A Wire oN HER TRAVELS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee ee 
THE PROPOSED NEW STATUTES AT OXFORD. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The articles which have appeared in the Times and the 
Daily News on the new Statutes proposed by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Commissioners show so much misapprehension of the 
scope and effect of these statutes, and seem to mg in other 
ways so calculated to mislead the public, that I must beg for 
your permission to say a few words on this important subject. 

“No research, no independent study, no free choice of sub- 
jects, no wide range of treatment, except in an occasional public 
lecture; but a dull, unceasing round of mere teaching, rigidly 
subjected to the practical end of some specitic examination,” 
&c. These are the words in which the writer in the Times sums 
up his account of the “ duties of an Oxford Professor of the 
future.” What are the facts ? 

First, as to the quantity of work, which is to leave the Pro- 
fessor no time for study and research. A Professor is to lecture 
at least twice a week during seven weeks in two or three terms,— 
three terms, if he is one of the most highly-paid Professors (re- 
ceiving from £800 to £900 a year), two, if he receives £400 or 
£500 a year; and he is to give private instruction twice a week. 
Whereas a German Professor, with whose happy independence 
this state of things is pointedly contrasted, usually gives six or 
eight lectures a week, and for a considerably greater number of 
weeks than the twenty-one (or fourteen) of the Oxford Pro- 
fessor’s year. 

Then as to Lehrfreiheit,—free choice of subjects. The Oxford 
Professor, we are told, is to be rigidly subjected to specific 
examinations. ‘The ground of this astonishing assertion seems 


~snitwiinacagel 
to be that the Professor is to examine his own class, in the sub 


ject of his own lectures. Comment is needless. 

It is only necessary to point out, in reference to this part of 
the Times’ article, that there is not the slightest ground for 
saying that the statutes contemplate none but undergraduates 
attending professorial lectures. It is true that they make no 
definite provisions for others attending, doubtless because they 
are meant to leave the Professors that freedom which the writer 
admires. And in the absence of definite provisions, it is not to 
the words of the statutes that we are tolook foran expression of the 
hopes and expectations with which they may have been framed 
The Commissioners have wisely abstained from merely hor. 
tatory enactments. The same obvious remark applies to the 
writer’s complaint as to the absence of any provision for the 
Professors taking part in the advancement of learning or the 
prosecution of research. 

I pass on to the same writer’s account of the machinery by 
which the “ dull, unceasing round ”’ of four hours a week for tio. 
fifths or one-third of the year is to be enforced, and the hberty 
of the Professors “effectually and finally stamped out” 
Omitting, as he says, all reference to collegiate and sub. 
professorial teaching—omitting, indeed, to observe that the 
statutes on these subjects are not yet published—he proceeds 
to describe the proposed Councils of Faculties, which are to 
consist of all the Professors and University Readers, together 
with elected representatives of the College teachers. How, then, 
in his view, do these Councils—which are evidently intended by 
the Commissioners to help towards the much needed organisation 
of the teaching power in the University—tend to stamp out the 
liberty of Professors? In the first place, apparently, by requiring 
the subjects of a year’s lectures to be announced a few months 
beforehand. If, as the writer puts the case, the Professor isa 
Ritschl or a Bekker, “announcing a course of lectures he had 
been preparing for years, and to which scholars from all parts 
of Europe would flock,” a few months’ notice will not be amiss, 
But then we are told that the Council of his Faculty may 
object to the course. This is not so. The Council has no 
power to exclude any lectures offered by a Professor or Uni- 
versity Reader. The writer seems, indeed, to have partly un- 
derstood that the Council has not an unrestricted control. He 
goes on to say that in the case supposed, the Professor may 
have to submit “ to the humiliating task of convincing a Council 
on which men half his age, and with a tithe of his knowledge, 
may be sitting, that his proposed lectures ‘are in respect of 
their subject-matter a bond fide fulfilment of the statutory 
duties of his office.’’’ Here he falls into a gross mistake. The 
clause from which he is here quoting refers not to the Council 
of the Faculty, but to the Visitatorial Board,—a body not of 
an administrative but of a judicial character. Moreover, 
this Board will have no right to interfere, unless the proposed 
course lies distinctly outside the subject of the Professor's 
chair. It need hardly be added that the supposition of a 
Council of Oxford teachers discouraging a course of lectures 
likely to attract scholars from all parts of Europe, is the wildest 
absurdity. The only fear is that no Board or Council will be 
sufficiently willing to act, even when a Professor’s neglect of 
duty becomes a grave scandal. 

The last sentence of the Times’ article appears to hint at the 
possibility of some protest of a public kind being made by the 
Oxford Professors. It would be much to be regretted if any 
such course were taken. It is very unlikely that the Professors, 
if they reject this scheme, will ever have as good a chance of im- 
proving their position in the University, and of setting them- 
selves right with the outside world. 

The outside world, it is to be feared, imagines that the 
Professors already carry the conception of learned leisure to au 
undue length. The Daily News expresses this popular, and 
doubtless in most instances unjust, impression. The new 
Statutes will hardly seem, to ordinary hard-working men out 
side Oxford, to add materially to professorial duties. And they 
contain one provision which has escaped the criticism of the 
Times and the Daily News—perhaps because their attention 
was not called to it—but which will certainly not escape less 
favourable observers. A Professor who desires for any reasol 
to be free from work for a term may obtain the leave of the 

Vice-Chancellor to give four (instead of two) lectures a week, 
with a proportionate amount of private instruction in the pre 
vious term. In other words, it is conceived to be possible that 
a person whose duties are already of the crushing character 
denounced by the Tiines and Duily News may tind it convenient 
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—ecestaetennne 
to double his work for a whole term. Does not this merciful effectually to prevent threats, but only in the way most neces- 
provision look as if the ordinary duties of a Professor involved sary to punish them when they are illegal And why? 
what an unfeeling public would call working half-time, or less? | Because if it were made so strong as to prevent illegal threats, 
The article in the Daily News is much shorter than that of | or to attempt to prevent them, it would interfere so much with 
the Times, and I need not detain your readers long over it, since the conscious freedom of persons who deserve freedom as to 
| it is entirely founded upon a single, wholly false assumption. } effect far more harm than good. What is certain is that the 
It admits, as I have said, that a Professor’s work under the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act would make multitudes of 

: Statutes now in force is popularly thought to be light. “ A bed | good Irishmen sensible of personal insecurity. What is most 





of roses and port wine,” is the figurative expression which con- uncertain, and even unlikely, is that, under present circum- 
seys this meaning. What, then, is there in the new statutes stances, it would have any such effect as it had in the case of the 
that makes so vast and sinister a change? There is to be a | Fenian rebellion and the Ribbon conspiracy.—Ep. Spectator] 

: «Qouncil of the Faculty,” which would, or might, reject Sir 


Henry Maine's lectures on ‘‘ Village Communities.” The writer PERSECUTION AN D PROS EC UTION. 
implies, if we press his language, that the value of such lec- [To rmx Eorron or ta “ Spzcraton.”} 


, re o is ¢ rile 330+} P x = s - , ' 
tures would — -* rr 'y perce arpa een Sir,—It may strengthen your argument in contention with 
5 ors. He is obviously unaware tha : Sea EP ; 5 ; 
Professors an@ ~u y ut © | Canon Liddon, if you will permit me to give a direct reply to 
Henry Maine also lectured on the ordinary text-books of |)... A antainaiieg: Se ihe Ot Wate 
eek the Ay: wiaalitiiae th one his statement,—“ The proceedings by which Mr. Voysey was 
jurisprudence. Du eomless to urge these points, wien | deprived of his benefice must at the time have appeared to Mr. 
rtain, by a simple inspection of the proposed I PI 
we oe pte t] Bes ‘tl a “tye the Facult iti Voysey himself in the light of a persecution.” I say at once 
as ; give the Counci > Fi ver ees . 
statutes, that they . 1 af a en = in y nO power | that I never once regarded those legal proceedings in that light, 
; eS ee ee ee i announce.) nor felt myself aggrieved at the very natural and justifiable 
| “The dull, unceasing round of mere teaching.” Glancing | action which was taken against me for heresy. There was, 
over the two articles once more, I seem to find in these words | however, one solitary exception to this acquiescence. It was 
‘ the key-note of the whole outcry. Mere teaching, or mere | when, by a manifest stretch of the terms of the Act, the Arch- 


every-day work of any kind, is apt to seem dull, even when it 
: comes in the moderate form which is the lot of an Oxford Pro- 
j fessor. But if the Oxford Professors try to cure this by setting 
: up as their aim a paradise of leisure, filled by researches of 
European fame, they will inevitably find—or, at least, the public 


bishop of York inhibited me from performing divine service, 
pendente lite,—an extreme act of severity never before exercised 
but in cases of flagrant immorality. This “numbering” of me 
“with the transgressors ” I did feel to be an act of persecution ; 
yet, nevertheless, I yielded without a word, much less a kick, 


be al 








will tind—that they have relinquished the substance for the against episcopal authority. But while I call this “ persecution,” 
sg i 0 - 11h B. Moxr I must say further, I felt no resentment towards the Archbishop, 
| Oriel College, 4 — i - D. B. Mono. because I knew that he had been goaded into it by the English 
P.S.—I have just noticed that Professor Bluntschli, writing | Church Union and the Church Association conjointly. I 
: in the Gegenwart of October 2nd about his visit to Oxford, calls | desire to point out to Canon Liddon that, instead of resisting 
; attention to the insufficiency of the teaching. “The Professors,” | and trying to evade the legal processes against me, I did all T 
he goes on to say, “are not obliged, as we are, to deliver lectures | could to facilitate them, and to save my prosecutors needless 
; almost daily.” He evidently does not think that the backward | expense. And I did so entirely in order not to bring discredit 
: state of learning and research is to be cured by an increase of | on the cause for which I had placed myself in jeopardy. To me 
. professorial leisure. it would have been disgraceful to misbehave myself as a citizen, 
y and to treat the law of the land even with disrespect. 
i THE LIBERALS AND COERCION. I cannot too warmly thank you, Sir, for making so prominent 
, (To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpxcraTor.’”’] the veal state of the case as regards Mr. Dale’s imprisonment. 
f A Sin,—There is an aspect of the coercion question which seems | This is not a case of conscience, but of bad citizenship. The 
y to escape the attention of many English Liberals. ‘They fancy | same vast machinery which gives protection and safety to Mr. 
8 | that in resisting the suspension of Habeas Corpus in this Dale and his family has ordered him to abstain from certain 
] | country, they are the champions of liberty. But is this, indeed, | acts as a clergyman. So long as he claims its protection, it is 
f i the case? Have these gentlemen reflected on the nature and his duty to God to obey its plain directions. Ata time like this, 
a extent of the “freedom ’’ which now flourishes in the south and | when lawlessness is seething amongst our people, and has burst 
i § west, under the protection of the Common Law? Are terror and | forth in dangerous force over in Ireland, it is simply shocking, 
, insecurity less deep and general under the powers that be in | and not to be endured, that clergymen should be setting the 
1 those districts, than under the severest of Coercion Acts 2? Death, | law at defiance, and exhibiting before the eyes of the disaffected 
8 torture, and maimings are the sanctions whereby the conspira- | examples of open rebellion. If ever my own history comes to be 
t tors enforce their decrees. A few weeks in Richmond Gaol | written, modern persecution in some of its worst forms will be 
2 would Le the severest suffering inflicted by the Government. | set forth in its true colours; but never will it be said by me, or 
if j Which is the greater wrong to liberty? Are Lord Kenmare | any of my friends, that a legal prosecution, conducted and 
d and Lord Cloncurry free, with the warnings of the assassin in their | executed in a perfectly legal manner, was, in any true sense of 
re ears? Is Lord Kenmare’s agent, Mr. Hussey, free, sitting down | the word, ‘‘ persecution.” 
1e to his dinner with revolvers by his plate? Is Captain Boycott, I am sorry Mr. Dale is in prison; I am still more sorry that 
y in his own house, as free as any convict in his prison? Are | no good method has yet been devised to confine sacerdotal pre- 
8 the scores of gentlemen who go about their daily work armed to | tensions to the harmless sphere of words, and to prevent men 
ns the teeth, free? Is it not the grimmest of all grim irony to | from acting under the absurd delusion that the priest is above 
ne prate of preserving liberty, in a land where an array of horse, | the King, and the Church above the State.—I am, Sir, &c., 
foot, and artillery is required to dig a field of potatoes? And Cuarues Voysey. 
e if liberty is to be infringed, surely the restraint should fall upon Cainden House, Dulwich, November 16th. 
. the evil-doers, and not on those who dare resist their mandates, 
il im reliance upon the law ? MR. DALE'S SUPREMACY. 
w ; k Despotism for despotism, I, for one, prefer that of Mr. (To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 
> sic not Cowper, be the dastardly tyranny which Sirn,—Your article on Dr. Liddon’s letter expresses what many 
ey : ae will not take life; they will neither brand nor | who would gladly think otherwise feel to be true,—many who, 
he card their victims. 17 hey will, as in former troubled times, shut lik ee gait “a “wists . lll ie sail 
- ab enol Wiican: anil Yeas: duanaeeeidil wait tia Gh tienes ike myself, are bound ya t 1ousand ties of affection and 
“eee gga = ~_ sympathy to a party whose action reason restrains them from 
38 revolutionists will disappear, the hireling conspirators slink eres \ dina Seer . eis: eaniibliaie deena 
on away to their own place, and loyal citizens will be free once | “2PYOVDS: May I indicate one or two further grounds - 
he again to attend to their ordinary business in security and peace. — a aes patiey heise _—— many and suicidal : 
i Let us respect liberty, by all means oh < ag Aiesloens ie 1. To deny the authority of the State in this matter is to deny 
wi assassins commencent oy idle 9 be ? the Ornaments Rubric itself. It expressly invokes, for the 
‘as , > ” 


t a. z . ‘ sanction of the ornaments, “the authority of Parliament,” (ef. 
1a ovember 15th. J. WouLre FLANaGay. Wheatley, c. 2, § iv.) Now, to deny on principle the authority 

[Nobody supposes that threatened persons are ever free; | of Parliament in this matter, is to break with the very sanction 
hone the less the English law does not interfere in a way | pleaded by the Rubric we defend, 2. The judicial authority 
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of the Privy Council cannot be denied, without denying that 
supremacy of the Crown, “ in all causes ecclesiastical, as well as 
temporal,” which the Church committed herself to at the Re- 
formation, and has never ceased to own (see especially Hooker, 
Viii., viii., 5, 6), and in virtue of which “the King, as the only 
supreme governor on earth, by his delegates may give a final, 
definitive sentence, from which no further appeal may be made.” 
(Hooker, ibid.) 3. The same is true of the legislative function. 
There is no law ecclesiastical, which binds at the present day, 
which does not do so by State authority. Parliament in passing 
en bloc the Revised Prayer-book of 1662 expressly reserved to 
themselves the right, had they so chosen, to control it in detail. 
The new bishoprics of Truro, Liverpool, &c., are pieces of State 
legislation, accepted by the Church without a murmur. 4. If 
it be a duty to resist State legislation and judgments in Church 
matters now, it must always have been so. Surely, then, had 
Mr. Dale and Mr. Wood lived three hundred years ago, they 
would have been with Fisher and More rather than with 
Cranmer and Ridley, with Edmund Campion rather than with 
Matthew Parker. The principles on which they act, if true, 
condemn their own Church, and their own claim to represent 
that Church. I write this letter with some pain, but if you 
kindly give it a place in your columns, possibly some answer, 
at present unknown to me, may be made, and established.—I 
am, Sir, &c., POLYTLEMON. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,--If it be not too presumptuous in an anonymous writer to 
join in the discussion between yourself and Dr. Liddon, will 
you allow me, with your wonted courtesy, to draw attention to 
one point which seems important? Dr. Liddon says, in his 
letter to you, that the Rubrical Law of the Church of England, 
as interpreted by Mr. Dale, “although not as interpreted by 
the Privy Council Committee,’’ authorises the use of vestments ; 
and in your article on the subject you argue that Mr. Dale, in 
adhering to his interpretation in spite of the decisions of the 
Privy Council, is assuming an unauthorised “ supremacy.” 
Even if this were a full statement of the case, Mr. Dale would 
only be following the example of John Hampden, who, when 
the highest tribunal gave an obviously unfair decision, did not 
wait for fresh legislation, but fell back upon statute law. But 
has Dr. Liddon stated Mr. Dale’s case as strongly as he might 
have done? Ihave not a copy of the Ridsdale judgment by 
me, but unless | am much mistaken, the Judges, so far from 
differing from Mr. Dale’s (or rather Mr. Ridsdale’s) interpre- 
tation of the rubric, entirely endorsed it, and declared that if 
that rubric were the ultimate authority, vestments would be 
compulsory. Thus the question at issue is not one of the inter- 
pretation of the “Ornaments Rubric,” about which there is 
now practically no dispute, but 1t turns upon the legality of 
the attempt of the Privy Council to enforce obedience to the 
“ Advertisements,” of which, until that judgment, few of us had 
ever heard, at the cost of disobedience to the plain directions of 
the Prayer Book, which is part of the Statute Law of the Realm, 
and the authority by which the Clergy bind themselves at their 
ordination to abide. Into the further question of the true 
meaning and authority of the Advertisements I need not go; 
thanks to the researches of Mr. Parker, that, too, is practically 
decided. But the point to which I would fain draw attention is 
simply this: even supposing that the Advertisements were con- 
trary to the Ornaments Rubric, it would not affect Mr. Dale’s 
position ; the Prayer Book, not the Advertisements, is the law, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, by which he is bound, and in the 
interpretation of the Prayer Book, the Privy Council (whatever 
may be its authority) agrees with him. It is for this reason 
that I do not think myself guilty of a paradox in signing myself, 
your obedient servant, A Law-asiping Rirvatist. 





MR. DALE. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”} 
Sin,—Most people would agree with the opinion expressed by 
you last week, that all parties in the Church should be obliged 
to obey “the law,” or that equal latitude in disobedience should 
be extended to all. <As it is, the unpopular or “ Sacerdotal” 
party is prosecuted, and the Low and tne Broad parties are 
allowed to carry their theories into practice with impunity. 
The Broad Churchman omits the Athanasian Creed, whenever 
it is ordered to be read. The Low Churchman omits Saints’- 
day services, and the prayer for the Church militant; he intro- 


‘duces a black preaching vestment, and an unauth 





ars 
before his sermon, and an unauthorised hymn at nar tis ad 
while his “‘ Sacerdotal” neighbour is prosecuted for singin a 
equally unauthorised hymn a few minutes later, de 
Prayer of Consecration. This unfairness it is which ies 
amounts to persecution, and would in itself fully justify th, 
“ Sacerdotal” party in waiting for Disestablishment (which has 
been called by one of their most respected leaders “the salva 
tion of God”) with perfect equanimity. But the wrong is still 
more palpable, for while Mr. Dale is in prison for wearine 
“Sacramental garments,” as you term them, in his parish church, 
the Twenty-fourth Canon orders every minister who celebrate. 
the Holy Communion in our Cathedrals to wear a“ sacramental 
garment” on the great festivals. This very plain and distinct 
order is openly violated in these mother or pattern churches of 
each diocese ; and yet the Public Worship Regulation Act places 
sins of omission and commission on the same footing. When 
the sword of Justice falls so unequally as this, can it be wondered 
at that the Court of Appeal itself has the evil reputation of 
acting on policy, and not on law? And when to all this js 
added the opinion of so grave and sober-minded a person as 
Mr. Hubbard, M.P., that the inferior Court which condemng 
Mr. Dale is destitute of all spiritual authority whatever, we 
must, I think, admit that My. Dale’s case is a hard one, and 
likely to provoke a good deal of feeling which will not easily he 
allayed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Burghclere, November 9th. G. R. Porrar. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—You have supplied an excellent answer to Canon Lid- 
don’s contention that Mr. Dale ought not to be punished, 
because he conscientiously believes his own interpretation of a 
disputed rubric to be the right one. But one point, I think 
you have missed. 

The significavit under which Mr. Dale is imprisoned by the 
authority of the Court of Chancery for contempt of an Ecclesi- 
astical Court, is a process very much older than the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. If that Act had been allowed to 
take its course, in three years from the time when Mr. Dale 
was first admonished by Lord Penzance to discontinue certain 
practices, he would (if contumacious) have ceased to be Rector 
of St. Vedast. The Public Worship Regulation Act, so far as 
I know, says nothing about imprisonment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

King’s College, November 18th. S. Cuertuam. 


> 


THE MIND OF DOGS. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I was much interested in the account of the friendship 
that existed between the young retriever and the donkey whom 
he released by gnawing the rope. The little incident I send of 
another retriever may also interest your readers. A friend of 
mine had a pet canary, while her brother was the owner of a 
retriever that was also much petted. One day the canary 
escaped from the house, and was seen flying about the grounds 
for a few days, and when it perched was generally on high elm- 
trees. At last it vanished from view, and this dear little pet 
was mourned for as lost or dead. But after the interval of 
another day or so, the retriever came in with the canary in his 
mouth, carrying it most delicately, and went up to the owner 
of the bird, delivering it into her hands without even the feathers 
being injured. Surely nothing could illustrate more beautifully 
faithful love and gentleness in a dog than this.—I am, Sir, &c.. 
Hill House, Huddersfield, Noveiber 8th. KE. Tint, 





POETRY. 
ae 
HEAVEN AND HELL. 
"Twas night, and busy to and fro 
On earth God’s angels ran ; 
Life entered this low dvor,—and there 
Death cut life’s little span. 
"T'was night : I dreamed with opened eyes, 
I saw what spirits can. 


I saw two souls set free shoot up 
Into the awful blue,— 

Nowhere in that strange flight they paused, 
No lingering glance they threw; 

But as some arrow to its goal, 
To the Far Gates they drew. 





——._# 
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Not then they paused, but entered in, 
And I, too, entered there, 

And straightway heard upon the wind, 
Whose very breath was prayer, 

A voice that called those new-born souls 
Across the quiet air. 


“Go thou and serve!” the sentence came, 
“The name of Jesu tell, 

Preserve from death some dying soul !” 
—Athwart one face there fell 

A lengthening shadow, and I heard 
A muttered groan, of “ Jlell!” 


“ Go thou and serve!” the soft voice said, 
“ Make noon of life’s dark even ; 

Guide frail ones through Earth’s storms, and bring 
Again the souls God-given !” 

I saw a rapturous, upturned face, 
Too blessed to answer,— ITeaven !”’ 

C. C. Fraser-Tytber. 





BOOKS. 
a 
MISS BIRD’S JAPAN.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Frow Kanaya’s house, Miss Bird made her plunge into the 
practically untravelled regions of Japan. Her earliest im- 
pressions of Japanese scenery had not been very favourable; 
it seemed to lack accent and variety, and the climate was moist 
and relaxing; but as she went on, lovely sub-tropical scenes 
occasionally presented themselves. The villages, though in 
many respects charming, were all, more or less, under the 
dominion of dirt. “ Fujihara has forty-six farm-houses and a 
yadoya, all dark, damp, dirty, and draughty ; a combination of 
dwelling-house, barn, and stable. The yadoya consists of an 
open kitchen and stable below, and a loft above. Myriads of 
fleas hopped out of the mats; there were two outer walls of 
hairy mud, with living creatures crawling in the cracks; cob- 
webs hung from the uncovered rafters. ‘The mats were brown 
with age and dirt, the rice and tea were musty and only partially 
cleaned, and the eggs had seen better days. 'The road, at this time 
a quagmire, is intersected by a rapid stream, which is at once a 
lavatory and a drinking fountain. People come back from their 
work, sit on the planks, take off their muddy clothes and wring 
them-out,and bathe their feet in the current. The persons, cloth- 
ing, and houses are alive with vermin; beetles, spiders, wood-lice, 
and horseflies held a carnival in my room after dark. Torrents 
of rain fell, obliging me to move my bed from place to place to get 
out of the drip.” ‘The uncleanliness of the people causes cuta- 
neous diseases of considerable virulence; their clothes, such as 
are worn at all, are worn night and day, as long as they will 
hold together, and never washed; their houses are sealed up 
hermetically at night; and their bathing even is not for puri- 
fication, but for the enjoyment of a sensuous luxury ; no soap 
is used, and a general dabbing with a soft and dirty towel takes 
the place of friction. The floors of houses are laid down eare- 
lessly with gaps between the boards, and emanations of all kinds 
pass into the rooms from the damp ground eighteen inches 
below. The drinking-water is contaminated either from the 
insanitary arrangements within the houses, or with percolations 
into the soil from the gutters outside, choked with decomposing 
organic matter. Sewage is kept in large tubs, sunk into the 
earth at the house-door. Exercise is seldom taken from choice ; 
for five months in the year the women hang over charcoal 
fumes the whole day, engaged either in cooking or in attempt- 
ing to get warm. The food of the peasantry is raw, or half- 
raw, salt fish, and vegetables rendered indigestible by being 
coarsely pickled, all bolted with the most marvellous rapidity. 
All this is “most tolerable, and not to be endured,” and calls 
loudly for the interference of some local Dr. Richardson. 

But Miss Bird makes her notes, and goes on undismayed. 
Most of the journey was now performed on horseback, and 
much embarrassment was experienced from the fact that the 
roads were, for the most part, villanous tracks, consisting of 
lateral corrugations about a foot broad, with depressions 
between them more than a foot deep, formed by the invariable 
treading of the pack-horses in each other’s footsteps. Each 
hole was a quagmire of tenacious mud, the ascents were very 





* Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, By Isabella Bird. 2vols. London: John Murray. 





steep ; and worst of all, the animals were unshod, and were pro- 
vided with a species of straw slippers, which were continually 
coming off, and which wore out every two miles. Falls, delays, 
and general discomfort were the result. The population, more- 
over, became less and less personally savoury, and more and 
more given up to curiosity ; whole villages turned out to stare 
at the traveller, mildly protesting, in answer to requests to dis- 
perse, that such a sight had never been vouchsafed them before, 
and probably never would be again; and the noise of their 
shutting clogs was like the clatter of a hailstorm. Fowls, dogs, 
hares, and people herded together in sheds black with wood- 
smoke, and manure-heaps drained into the wells. Nobody wore 
any clothing above the waist, and only the women, below it. 
The adults were covered with inflamed bites of insects, and the 
children with skin diseases. They were, however, courteous, 
kindly, industrious, and free from gross crimes; but their 
standard of morality appeared to be very low, and their 
life was neither truthful nor pure; while as to religion, all 
that remains to them is a few superstitions, and futurity is a 
blank, about which they hardly trouble themselves. Under 
these circumstances, it is not altogether surprising that suicides 
should be very common; unlucky lovers often bind themselves 
together and drown themselves ; the women are less tolerant of 
life than the men, and are in the habit of going out at night, 
and, after filling their capacious sleeves with stones, jumping 
into a river or well. It is elsewhere stated, by the way, that 
there are in Japav about half a million more men than women. 
At Niigata, a treaty port of 50,000 inhabitants, Miss Bird 
spent upwards of a week, and gives an interesting description of 
the town, the climate of which seems to be the least agreeable 
part of it, varying as it does between 92° in summer to 15° in 
winter, with snow three or four feet deep, and strong north-east 
winds, and this in a latitude three degrees south of Naples. 
From Niigata the traveller started on a land journey of four 
hundred and fifty miles, through unknown territory, to Yezo, 
in the north. ‘The weather was rainy and depressing, and the 
people more unconventional than ever, and drunk into the bar- 
gain. Horses were difficult to procure, and more than once Miss 
Bird mounted a cow. But amidst the most unpromising circum- 
stance she is always on the look-out for a redeeming feature; 
and she finds it here in the fact that the people are strictly 
honest, and that a beggar is nowhere to be seen. Not only so, 
but their squalor and filth do not prevent them from being 
fastidious in their own way; they will not be induced to milk 
their cows, and consider it “most disgusting” in foreigners to 
put anything into their tea with such a strong smell and taste 
as milk. <All the cows had cotton clothes, printed with blue 
dragons, suspended under their bodies, to keep them from the 
mud and insects, and they wear straw shoes, and cords through 
their noses. 
burden. 
Silk is the main product of this region; the place swarms 
with caterpillars, moths, and cocoons, and, in addition to the 
silk itself, three million dollars’ worth of silkworms’ eges are 
exported annually. Still pressing on, Miss Bird, we are happy 
to say, entered a more pleasant land,—the great plain of Yone- 
zawa, “a perfect Garden of Eden, growing in rich profusion 
rice, cotton, maize, tobacco, hemp, indigo, beans, egg-plants, wal- 
nuts, melons, cucumbers, persimmons, apricots, pomegranates, 
a smiling and prosperous land, all its bounteous acres belonging 
to those who cultivate them,—a remarkable spectacle, under an 
Asiatic despotism. Everywhere are prosperous and beautiful 
farming villages, with large houses, with carved beams and pon- 
derous, tiled roofs, each standing in its own grounds, buried 
among persimmons and pomegranates, with flower-gardens 
under trellised vines, and privacy secured by high, close-clipped 
screens of pomegranates and cryptomeria. In every village 
there are two poles, over thirty feet high, for white bannerets 
inscribed with the name of the village god.” Prosperity, however, 
has not rendered the inhabitants idle; on the contrary, every 
man and woman work with their own hands, and among the 
adults semi-nudity was as common as in the mountain villages, 
“though the children, especially the girls, were elaborately 
dressed in silk fabrics, and wore a good deal of scarlet.” The 
cultivation, alike in the poor districts and in the rich, was per- 
fect: the field of the sluggard, as Miss Bird remarks, has no 
existence in Japan. 


They seem to be used exclusively as beasts of 


But we must pass over several interesting chapters, in which 
Miss Bird completes her journey to Tsugarn Strait, and inci- 
dentally describes many curious customs of the people, in order 
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to have space to say a few words about the inhabitants of the” 


great island of Yezo, the strange, savage, and little-known 
Ainos. These people, supposed to be the aborigines of Japan, 
but who are now to be found only in Yezo, are a physically 
vigorous and striking-looking race, in marked contrast with the 
yellow skins, the stiff hair, the feeble eyelids, elongated eyes, 
sloping eyebrows, flat noses, sunken chests, Mongolian features, 
puny physique, shaky gait, and general appearance of degene- 
racy of their Japanese conquerors. The Ainos are, at first- 
sight, of a most ferocious aspect, owing to the profusion of their 
thick, soft, black hair and beards, and to the singular fact that 
their bodies are commonly covered with a vigorous growth of 
black hair or fur, upwards of an inch in length. But this 
savage look is mitigated by the softness in the dreamy brown 
eyes, and is altogether obliterated by the exceeding sweetness 
of the smile, and by the low, musical tones of the voice. The 
men are of the middle height, deep-chested, broad-shouldered, 
thick-set, very strongly built, the arms and legs short, thick, 
and muscular, the hands and feet large. The heads and 
faces are very striking, the foreheads being high, broad,» 
and prominent, the ears small, noses straight but short 
and broad at the nostrils, mouths well formed and not full, 
eyebrows thick, eyes large and deep-set, eye-lashes long and 
silky, teeth small, regular, and very white, the skin an Italian 
olive, but thin enough to show the changes of colour in the 
cheek ; the lower part of the face small, as compared with the 
upper, and the features, expression, and aspect are European 
rather than Asiatic. According to their own tradition, they 
are descended from dogs. In spite of their ample brains, they 
are the reverse of intellectually brilliant, though invariably 
kind, courteous, and gentle. They practise tattooing, and dress 
which the women weave out of fibres of bark. Their 
children are pretty and attractive, and are much loved by their 
parents, and they are not weaned until they are at least three 
years old. Their religion is a kind of rude nature-worship ; but 
the bear is their chief deity, and their main religious observance 
consists in the copious consumption of saké, so that the holiest 
man is he who can drink the most. The women are modest, 
and faithful to their husbands; they are beautifully formed, 
straight, lithe, and well developed, with small feet and hands, 
well-arched insteps, rounded limbs, full busts, and a firm, 
elastic gait. Bathing is unknown to this people, and they are 
encrusted with dirt. Their food is “a stew of abominable 
things,” consisting of fish, seaweed, slugs, vegetables, roots, 
and berries, venison and bear, mushrooms, and, in short, any- 
thing non-poisonous that they can get, mixed together with a 
wooden spoon and eaten with chopsticks. They also have a 


in robes 


thick soup made of a putty-like clay, which is boiled with the: 


bulb of a wild lily. The men, during the autumn, winter, and 
spring hunt deer and bears, their implements of the chase con- 
sisting of bows and poisoned arrows, arrow-traps, and pitfalls. 
Their houses are well made and ventilated; they have the 
appearance of a small house built on to the end of a larger one. 
The former is the vestibule or ante-room, and is entered by a 
low doorway, screened by a heavy mat of reeds. Through the 
ante-room the main room is entered, which is from twenty to 
fifty feet long, and somewhat less in breadth. The roof is very 
high, altogether out of proportion to the height of the walls. 
The wall is double, the outer part being formed of reeds tied 
very neatly to the framework in small, regular bundles; the 
inner layer or wall is made of reeds, attached singly. At one 
end of the roof, under the ridge-beam, there is a large, irregular 
aperture for the exit of smoke; the fireplace is near the centre 
of the floor. Round the walls are broad shelves for the beds 
and the “ curios,” to which last they attach a high value; and 
their household gods, generally in the shape of white wands 
with shavings depending from the upper ends, are stuck in the 
wall near the entrance, or project from the window. The 
villages are ruled by chiefs, whose authority is a sort of ex- 
pansion of the paternal relation. His office is nominally for 
life, but he may appoint a successor, if he finds himself unequal 
to his duties. The Ainos are honest, truthful, and generous ; 
infanticide is unknown, and aged parents are treated with 
reverential kindness; they are in many ways a charming race, 
but they have no definite or pleasing ideas concerning a future 
state, they have an unconquerable dread of corpses and fear of 
chosts, they are unintelligent, apathetic, and hopeless; they 
are, in short, irreclaimable savages, whose life seems to be not 
much raised above the necessities of animal existence, timid, 
monotonous, barren of good, dark and dull, though, as Miss 





Bird adds, “at its lowest and worst considerably higher ang 
better than that of many other aboriginal races, and,—must | 
say it?’—than that of thousands of the lapsed masses of our 
own great cities, who are baptised into Christ’s name, and bes 
laid at last in holy ground.” 
Among this picturesque people, Miss Bird lived and travelled 
for several weeks, before returning to Tokiyo and the southern 
regions of Japan; and her account of her Aino adventures js 
perhaps the most interesting part of an exceptionally interest. 
ing and delightful book. But we have already exceeded the 
reasonable limits of a review, and must leave our readers to the 
pleasant task of perusing the author’s volumes for themselyes, 





MR. CHURCH’S STORIES FROM HERODOTUS* 


Tis volume necessarily misses the great poetical charm which 
belonged to the Stories from Homer, the Stories from Virgil, and 
the Stories from the Greek Tragedians. Herodotus, though he ig 
often quaint and picturesque, and enters warmly into many of 
the phases of human suffering, and is, indeed, by no means the 
. <TD] “ec >|; Sad 5 ‘ . 
mere gossiping day labourer that Lord Macaulay described 
him, was not a poet, and, in the Eastern portion of his History 
(if it may be called history at all), did not very often write 
upon subjects which stirred his own sympathies at all deeply 
In the Stories of the West, Mr. Church will doubtless show ys 
Herodotus in a more fascinating form. 'The insight and pathos 
with which he narrates the war between Persia and Greece is in 
strong contrast tohis gleanings of Eastern story and legend, Inhis 
account of the Persian war,he not unfrequently shows something of 
the feelings of a poet, as well as the eager curiosity of a chronicler, 
But on Eastern ground he seems to be the incarnation of wide. 
eyed wonder, not indeed wholly credulous, but still quite at seg 
as to the criterion of what should be regarded with incredulity, 
and what with trust. He probably looked on Medes, Persians, 
igyptians, Ethiopians, and Scythians as beings too widely 
removed from the Greeks to be judged by the same sort of 
standard ; and consequently, his stories concerning them are 
often set down with much the same wondering indifference as that 
with which he describes the gold-ants and other impossibilities 
of Oriental gossip. But in spite of this, Mr. Church, has made 
a very quaint and delightful book of the Eastern Stories of 
Herodotus,—a book only inferior indeed to those which pre 
ceded it because the subject is not penetrated by the same vein 
of poetry,—and not in the least inferior to them in the quality 
of its execution. We may add that none of his previous books 
have been illustrated with half the same care and brilliance 
of effect. 

It would be impossible, we think, to praise too highly the 
style of the book. While preserving the tone of perfect sim- 
plicity, and the air of eager appetite with which Herodotus 
records even those marvels which he cannot quite swallow, Mr. 
Church has yet given that old-world dignity to the style, of 
the lack of which Lord Macaulay seems—quite untruly, in our 
estimation—to accuse Herodotus. For example, the story of 
Croesus, who is obviously the hero, as one may say, of the 
Eastern part of the narrative of Herodotus, is told with a 
singular accent of sympathy and reverence, completely repro- 
duced in the beautiful English of Mr. Church :— 

“ Now it chanced that while the matter of the young man’s mar- 
riage was in hand, there came to Sardis a certain stranger, upon 
whom there had come the great trouble of blood-guiltiness. The man 
was a Phrygian by birth, and of the royal house: and he came into 
the palace of Croesus, after the custom of that country, and sought 
for one that should cleanse him from his guilt ; and Croesus cleansed 
him. (Now the manner of cleansing is the same, for the most part, 
among the Lydians as it is among the Greeks.) And when the King 
had done for him according to all that was prescribed in the law, he 
would fain know who he was, and whence he had come. Wherefore, 
he asked him, saying, ‘My friend, who art thou? and from what 
city of Phrygia—for that thou art a Phrygian I know—art thou 
come taking sanctuary at my hearth? And what man or woman 
didst thou slay ?? And the man answered, ‘QO King, I am the son of 
Gordias, the son of Midas, and my name is Adrastus, and I slew my 
own brother, not wittingly. For this cause am I come to thee, for my 
father drave me out from my home, and I am utterly bereft of all 
things.’ To this King Croesus made reply, ‘Thou art the son of 
friends, and to a friend art thou come. Verily, as long as thou 
abidest here thou shalt lack for nothing that I can give thee. And as 
for thy trouble, it will be best for thee to bear it as easily as may be. 
So the man lived thenceforth in the King’s palace. Now about this 
time there was a mighty wild boar in Olympus, that is a mountain of 
Mysia. It had its den in the mountain, and going out thence did 
much damage to the possessions of the Mysians; and the Mysians 
had often sought to slay him, but harmed him not at all, but rather 





* Stories of the East from Herodotus. By the Rey. Alfced J, Church, M.A. 
Professor of Latin at University College, London. Sseley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
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eived harm themselves. At the last they sent messengers to the 
~~» who stood before him, and said, ‘ O King, a mighty monster of 
peat poar hath his abode in our country and destroyeth our posses- 
a wil d though we would fain kill him we cannot. Now, therefore, 
~~ ry theo that thou wilt send thy son, and chosen youths with 
= o* dogs for hunting, that they may go with us, and that we 
ve anive this great beast out of our land.’ ..... He sent for 
Adeestas the Phrygian ; and when the man was come into his pre- 
sence, he spake, saying, Adrastus, I took thee when thou wast 
afflicted with a grievous trouble, though indeed with this I upbraid 
thee not, and I cleansed thee from thy guilt, and received thee into 
my palace, and sustained thee without any cost of thine. Now, 
therefore, it is well that thou shouldest make me some return for all 
these benefits. I would make thee keeper of my son now that he 
th forth to this hunting, if it should chance that any robbers or 
such folk should be found on the way to do him hurt. Moreover, it 
pecometh thee, for thine own sake, to go on ax errand from which 
thou mayest win renown ; for thou art of a royal house and art besides 
yaliant and strong.’ To this Adrastus made answer, ‘ O King, I had 
not indeed gone to this sport but for thy words. For he to whom 
such trouble hath come as hath come to me should not company with 
happy men; nor, indeed, hath he the will to doit. But now, as thou 
art earnest in this matter, I must needs yield to thy request. There- 
fore Iam ready to do as thou wilt; be sure, therefore, that I will 
deliver thee thy son, whom thou biddest me keep, safe and unhurt, 
so far as his keeper may so do.’ So the young men departed, and 
chosen youths with them, and dogs for hunting. And when they 
were come to the mountain of Olympus they searched for the wild 
boar, and when they had found it, they stood in a circle about it, and 
threw their spears at it. And so it fell out that this stranger, the 
same that had been cleansed from the guilt of manslaying, whose 
name was Adrastus, throwing his spear at the wild boar, and missing 
his aim, smote the son of Croesus. And the youth died of the wound, 
so that the vision of the King was fulfilled, that he should die by a 
spear-point. And straightway there ran one to tell the thing to 
Croesus. And when he had come to Sardis, he told the King how 
they had fought with the wild boar, and how his son had died. 
Croesus was very grievously troubled by the death of his son; and 
this the more because he had been slain by the man whom he had 
himself cleansed from the guilt of blood. And in his great grief he 
cried out very vehemently against the Gods, and specially against 
Zeus, the god of cleansing, seeing that he had cleansed this stranger, 
and now suffered grievous wrong at his hands. He reproached him 
also as the god of hospitality and of friendship—of hospitality, because 
he had entertained this man, and knew not that he was entertaining the 
slayer of his own son ; and of friendship, because he had sent him to bea 
keeper and friend to his son, yet had found him to be an enemy and 
destroyer. And when he had done speaking there came Lydians 
bearing the dead body of the yourg man, and the slayer followed 
behind. So soon, therefore, as the man was come into the presence 
of the King, he gave himself up, stretching forth his hands, and 
bidding the King slay him on the dead body. And he spake of the 
dreadful deed that he had done before, and that now he had added to 
it a worse thing, bringing destruction on him that had cleansed him ; 
and he cried out that he was not fit to live. But when Croesus heard 
him speak, he pitied him, for all that he was in grievous trouble of his 
own, and spake to him, ‘I have had from thee, O my. friend, all the 
vengeance that I need, seeing that thou hast pronounced sentence 
of death against thyself. But indeed thou art not the cause of this 
trouble, save only that thou hast brought it to pass unwittingly ; some 
god is the cause, the same that long since foretold to me this very 
thing that hath now befallen me.’ So Crcesus buried his son with all 
due rites. But Adrastus the son of Gordias the son of Midas, that 
had been the slayer of his own brother, and had now slain the son of 
him that had cleansed him, waited behind till all men had left the 
sepulchre, and then slew himself upon it; for he knew that of all the 
men in the world he was the most unhappy.” 


rec’ 


It would be hard to give that story with more of the true 
Herodotean simplicity and dignity. Again, in the stories of 
Egypt, Croesus appears again, and again one sees that he has 
that strange mixture of tact, dignity, fidelity, and pliancy 
which Herodotus, in his double function of man of the world 
and of the man of large human sympathies, so much admired. 
The deep emotion of Croesus when he hears the dethroned 
Egyptian king Psammenitus explain that the hard fate of his 
daughter and son—the latter passing him to the place of 
execution—was a trouble too deep for tears, but that the 
misery of an old comrade was a matter over which he could 
Weep, is carefully chronicled by Herodotus, and given in a 
passage of great beauty by Mr. Church. And equally fine is 
the passage in which he translates Herodotus’s story of the ready 
tact with which Croesus had first soothed the irritable spirit of 
Cambyses by a delicate compliment, but afterwards, when he 
thought the irritability of the king a real danger to the empire, 
had ventured on a dangerous rebuke. Nor can we refrain from 
adding the exquisitely Herodotean passage on the final supre- 
macy of Custom over man, with which the acute—and, may 
Wwe not say sceptical 2—old Conservative concludes his demon- 
stration of the “rift within the lute” which threatened the 
sanity of Cambyses :— 
Fadl mg pan Nave also many frantic things against others of 
ans, gainst Prexaspes, of whom mention has before been 


made. - There was none more faithful to him than this Prexaspes, 
executing all his commands very zealously. Also the King had his 





son for cupbearer, and this is accounted a great honour. King 
Cambyses said to this man, ‘ Prexaspes, what manner of man do the 
Persians hold me to be? And what do they say of me?’ To this 
Prexaspes made answer, ‘O my lord, as to other things the Persians 
praise thee greatly, but they say that thou art overmuch given to the 
love of wine.’ But when the King had heard this he was very wroth, 
and said, ‘ The Persians then say that I tarry overlong at the wine, 
and am not sound of mind. And as to what they were wont in former 
times to say of me, it is not true.’ For before this Cambyses had 
asked of the Persians that sat at meat with him, and of Croesus, 
what manner of man they judged him to be in comparison of his 
father; and they had answered him that he was a better man 
than his father, for that he had all the possessions of his father, 
and had gained also in addition both Egypt and the sea. This 
is what the Persians said, but Croesus being present was not 
pleased with their answer, but said this to the King, ‘As for me, 
O son of Cyrus, I judge thee not to be equal to thy father, for thou 
hast not a son, such as he left behind, leaving thee.’ With this 
answer of Croesus Cambyses was beyond measure pleased. Now, 
therefore, he remembered the things that had been said to him, and 
said in great wrath to Prexaspes, ‘Thou shalt soon learn for thyself 
whether the Persians speak truly if they thus speak of me, or 
whether they are rather mad themselves when they say such things. 
Set thy son yonder in the doorway, and if I shoot at him with an 
arrow and smite him in the middle of the heart, then shall the Per- 
sians be seen to say that which is false, but if I smite him not so as 
I say, then do the Persians say the truth and I am not of sound 
mind.’ When he had said this he drew his bow, and shot at the boy, 
and hit him. And when the boy fell, the King commanded that they 
should open the body, and see the wound where it was. And when 
they found the arrow in the heart of the boy, the King langhed 
aloud, and was in great joy, and said to the lad’s father, ‘ Prexaspes, 
now is it not manifest that I am not mad, and that the Persians are 
not of sound mind? And tell me now, didst thou ever see a man 
shoot so straight at the mark as do I?’ To this the man made answer, 
‘My lord, I judge that not even a god could shoot so well.’ For he 
saw that the man was mad, and was in fear of his own life. Also 
Cambyses tock twelve men of the Persians, than whom there were 
none greater in the land, and buried them alive with their heads 
downwards, and this he did for no sufficient cause. But when he did 
this, Croesus the Lydian judged it well to give the man counsel, and 
this he did, saying, ‘O my lord, it is not fitting that thou shouldst 
indulge thy heart in all things, rather shouldst thou refrain thyself. 
For now thou takest men that are of the same nation as thou art and 
slayest them for no sufficient cause, and thou slayest children also. 
Take heed, therefore, lest haply, if thou dost such things, the Persians 
rebel against thee. And this 1 say because King Cyrus thy father 
laid on me acommand that I should give thee counsel as I should 
deem it to be best for thy welfare.’ This counsel did Creesus give to 
Cambyses out of love and kindness. But Cambyses answered him, 
‘Dost thou dare to give counsel to me, having, forsooth, managed the 
affairs of thine own kingdom excellently well, and having given such 
excellent good counsel to the King Cyrus my father when thou badest 
him cross the river Araxes and so fight against the Massagetw, though 
these were willing themselves to cross the river and so fight against 
him? ‘Thou wast an evil ruler to thine own country, bringing it to 
ruin, and an eyil counsellor to the King my father, who perished 
because he did aceording to thy word. But verily thou shalt suffer 
for it, and indeed I have long sought occasion against thee.’ So saying, 
he laid hold of his bow, and would have shot at Croesus, but Croesus 
ran out of the chamber. Then Cambyses, because he could not shoot 
him, gave commandment to his servants that they should take Creesus 
and slay him. But the men, knowing the King’s way, slew him not, 
but hid him away, saying to themselves, ‘If the King shall repent 
him of this thing, then will we show Croesus alive, and receive gifts 
as the price of his life. But if he shall not repent him, nor feel 
sorrow for the thing, then will we do the deed. And it befell not 
many days afterwards that the King repented him of the deed; 
whereupon the men told him of the thing which they had done, 
saying that Croesus was yet alive. Then Cambyses said that it pleased 
him much that Creesus was alive ; but as for the men, that he would 
not give them any reward, but would slay them. And this he did. 
For these and many other things which he did it is manifest that 
King Cambyses was not of a sound mind; especially because he 
scoffed at sacred things, making sport of the images of the Gods, and 
intruding himself into holy places into which it is not lawful but for 
the priests to enter. For indeed there is nothing that all men hold 
more sacred than custom. And if a man were to give all nations the 
choice of the best customs which they could find in all the earth, 
assuredly each nation wonld choose its own customs. It is, there- 
fore, not to be believed that a man should scoff at such things, except 
indeed he were mad. But that it is true as hath been said, that men 
hold the custom which they themselves follow to be the best, may be 
proved by many proofs, and not the least clearly from that which 
shall now be told. Darius, King of Persia, having called for certain 
Greeks that were about his Court, asked them for how great a sum of 
money they would eat their fathers when they should die; and the 
Greeks answered that for no sum of money whatsoever would they 
do such athing. After this Darius called certain Indians before him. 
Now these Indians eat their parents when they are dead. The King, 
therefore, asked them, the Greeks being present, and understanding 
by means of an interpreter the things that were said, for how great a 
sum of money they would be willing to burn their fathers with fire 
when they should die. But these men when they heard it cried aloud, 
saying that he should not speak of such horrible doings. Wherefore 
it seems that Pindar spake well when he said, ‘Custom is the king of 
all.’ 


There is no want in these pages of the same sort of sceptical 
wisdom which was so closely allied in the keen Greek observer 
with a profoundly pitiful and benevolent spirit. And it is no 
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small gain for the non-classical readers of this generation that 
they can make acquaintance with this vigilant, old-world traveller, 
—at once so much more credulous and so much more sceptical 
than we, with the more carefully accumulated experience of so 
much more extensive a field, have now learned to be,—in pages 
so perfectly reflecting his real thought and manner as those of 
Mr. Church. What a light it sheds on the old world, to find 
one of the greatest of the rulers of Persia expressing him- 
self thus,—the old historian not entering the least protest 
against his hero’s remark, which he would have been very likely 
to do, if he had found in it anything of which he himself 
disapproved :—* And, indeed, when a lie is needed, then let a 
man lie. For they that lie, and they that speak the truth, seek 
the self-same thing. ‘They that lie, lie because they hope, by 
persuading another, to gain more advantage for themselves ; 
and they that speak the truth, speak it, desirmg so to get some 
gain to themselves, being the better trusted in time to come. 
Thus, though they follow not in the same way, they seek the 
same end. And surely if they were like to get no gain in the 
matter, then would the speaker of truth become a har, and 
the liar a speaker of truth.” So, according to Herodotus, 
said Darius the Persian king; and, doubtless, this expresses 
even the Greek morality of the race which admired Homer’s 
Ulysses, as well as it expresses the Oriental morality of the same 
era. 

We shall look with even more interest for Mr. Church’s Hero- 
dotean Stories of the West. They will contain more of real life, 
and consequently more of power, pathos, and even poetry, than 
the legendary lore which the great traveller had picked up in a 
world which he certainly but half understood. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S “CERVANTES.” * 

Tus 1s a very readable little book, on one of the most readable 
of great writers. ‘The better one knows Cervantes, the more 
one enjoys his book,—a rare and happy state of things. A 
writer’s imaginative works are often the best part of him, be- 
cause imagination gives men wings, to soar above their work-a- 
day level. They apply imagination not to their actual selves 
and circumstances, of which they are tired, but to that racier 
state of being to which they never practically attain. It is 
apparently a paradox, but really the broad statement of a 
philosophic truth, that every man is all that he is, and also all 
that he is not. In other words, the human nature of which 
each one of us is a special version contains the sum of all human 
attributes; but in any particular man, only a few of these 
qualities are active, while the rest are latent. A complete man 
would differ from non-complete men, not as possessing a dif- 
ferent nature, but as possessing a full development of the same 
nature. The incomplete man, therefore, has developed only a 
few of those possibilities all of which he contains. Hach of us 
has an intuition more or less clear of his universal inheritance, 
and imagination helps us spiritually to enjoy those regions 
from which we are practically excluded. And the reason why 
good imaginative work wears an aspect so much fairer than 
actual experience is, that the spiritual apprehension of life is 
so much loftier and lovelier than its material conditions. 

But the actual experience of Cervantes seems to have been 
10 less brilliant than his literary imaginings, though the latter 
are among the most charming in literature; his own nature 
was of such full growth, that he needed not to forage outside 
of it; he was so pleased with what he felt himself to be, as to 
put the direct outcome of himself into his books. We find the 
man in his writings, whereas most writers are found in their 
books only negatively,—by attributing to them whatever the 
books have not. The imagination of Cervantes, lacking that 
great stimulus which the consciousness of natural restrictions 
gives, was, in truth, his weakest point. It was not creative nor 
inventive, but expended itself in manipulating with delightful 
art and humour the materials he had at hand. Mrs. Oliphant 
says that, although not Shakespeare’s equal, “it was in the 
nature of Shakespeare that Cervantes was made.” If this 
handsome phrase has any meaning, it indicates, first, 
that Mrs. Oliphant’s admiration of Cervantes is great; 
and secondly, that she thinks he reached out in the same 
directions as Shakespeare, though with fewer and shorter 
arms. Our own opinion is that the genius of the two men 
differed even more in kind than in degree. Shakespeare was 
nobody in himself, the personal element in him was insignificant 


* Corvante s. By Mrs, Oliphant. (Blackwood’s Series of ‘‘ Foreign Classics for 
English Readers.”) 
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and flexible; but he had an extraordinary power of throwin 


himself into the being of other people than himself, and th 

atmosphere of other times and spheres than his own, His Wo : 
was so imaginative, that there was next to nothing of hitnesths 

it. He had an unmistakable literary style, but it was se 
mistakable precisely by dint of not being individual or hum * 
ous, because the expression was invariably the most treuanied 
possible verbal equivalent of the thing or the thought expressed 
Cervantes, on the other hand, was before all things a person : 
man of vigorous individual flavour,—strong, elastic, ardent ne 
cheerful. The reality of the world, to him, was contingent ‘ ris 
its likeness or unlikeness to himself ; he was the gauge and i 

dard, the centre and the circumference, of whatever life he ete: 
His vanity would have een absurd and intolerable, if it had uot 
heen so irresistibly ingenuous and guileless. The fact that it 
was founded upon the possession of qualities really great and 
brilliant was a mere accident, having no bearing upon the 
conceit itself. It is to be observed, however, that the conceit of 
Cervantes was a conceit of qualities, not of self. He recognised 

as all great minds do, that the selfhood of man is but an instrn. 
ment, mean and poor in itself, but which may have the good. 
fortune to be the means whereby noble ends are accomplished, 
Cervantes felt that this good-fortune was his, and rejoiced 
accordingly, and called upon others to observe and rejoice like. 
wise; but had he not at the same time perceived that what even 
he was in himself was ludicrously incommensurate with what 
was accomplished through him, he would not have been, as he 
was, one of the greatest of humourists. To be a humourist, one 
must get such an outlook over life as to be able to smile at the 
pathetic absurdity of man’s naive delusion that he is the respon+ 
sible author of all the results whereof he is at most but the 
agent. 

Plainly, however, there is nothing in Cervantes of the Shake. 
spearean method or attitude; on the contrary, one of the main 
charms of his work is the constant appearance in it of the lovable 
nature of the author himself. Cervantes is his own Knight of La 
Mancha, and the great romance is the criticism of his experience 
upon his own faithful and never extinguished enthusiasm for all 
noble and impracticable things. As Mrs. Oliphant well ex- 
presses it, “That Quixote who is himself, who can be uo other 
than himself, calls from him the heartiest glee of laughter. 
What folly all those old chimwras were, how supremely 
ludicrous! What fun, to be so oddly, so absurdly taken in! 
But yet there he stands, in spite of all, always the same Miguel 
Cervantes, not beaten yet, nor intending to be beaten, and free 
to laugh till the tears come into his eyes, seeing through it all, 
but finding no grievance, bitter against no one, blaming no one, 
not even himself. We know no other example of ridicule so 
kindly, so good-humoured, yet so restrained.” 

The volume before us begins with the history of Cervantes’ 
life, and a picture of the man. It is admirably done in small 
space, and is, perhaps, the best and newest part of the book. 
It shows us the valiant and indomitable young Spanish gentle- 
man fighting gloriously against the Paynim at Lepanto, de- 
sperately wounded there, but letting hopes flow in quicker than 
the blood flowed out. On the voyage back to Spain, the 
Algerian pirates capture him, and he is led into his five years 
of slavery. That singular community of robbers, the like of 
which history holds no record of, is set before us; the strange 
anomalies of their commercial dealings with their enemies, their 
cruelty and audacity; the division of their captives into the 
ransomable and unransomable; the schemes of Cervantes to 
escape, and his truly Quixotic bearing when his schemes were 
frustrated ; all these and many other features of this stirring 
episode of Cervantes’ career are described with vividness and 
effect. At length the hero is ransomed, in the very nick 
of time, and to the relief of his captors as well as of him- 
self, for his indomitable and contriving spirit has caused 
them no small trouble and anxiety. Arrived in Spain, witha 
mighty purpose to lead the whole nation in arms against the 
detestable Moors and Turks, who still hold 20,000 of his 
fellow-Christians in bondage, Cervantes meets with only neglect 
or rebufts. Thereupon he sets to work to rouse the dormant 
spirit of his King and countrymen with his pen, and indites @ 
number of harrowing poems and tragedies on the basis of his 
Algerian experience. But nothing comes of it,—not even lite- 
rary renown. Then again he joins the army; but his deeds of 
arms, though doubtless valiant, are now forgotten, as are 
almost the very objects and results of the wars in which he 
fought. To Spain he returns once more, obtains some minor 
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official work, and for twenty years history is almost silent 
about him. And then, when between fifty and sixty years of 
age, though still bright of eye and stout of heart, the epoch of 
the immortal romance begins. Never did author have a happier 
inspiration, or was better furnished with the resources of 
heart, head, and experience to carry it out. The years which 
followed were full of literary labour, and Cervantes died still 
hopefully planning future work. But he had done his share. 

A good deal of the volume is taken up by analyses of the 
Jess-known writings of Cervantes,—writings which more or less 
pear trace of his intellectual vigour and his keenness of obser- 
vation, but which are destitute of the humour and breadth of 
view of the one great work. Some notice of these productions 
was, no doubt, necessary, even in so brief a biographical work 
as this; but we should have been willing to see the extracts and 
comments considerably abridged, and more enlargement given 
to other aspects of the man. A school of Cervantes students 
has arisen of late, who are very learned and dogmatic on their 
subject, and savagely critical of any one who ventures to admire 
him or refer to him otherwise than as they shall dictate. This 
sort of thing has always been and always will be the delight of 
barren brains, which, having uothing of original value to put 
forth, burrow amidst the greatness of the past, in the hope 
that some dust of it may stick to them. ‘There is no harm 
in this employment of theirs, except in so far as they may dis- 
tract for a time the attention of reasonable people from the con- 
templation and enjoyment of what is really good, to worthless 
side-issues. In the present instance, it is probably the pressure 
of these shrill students which has caused Mrs. Oliphant to devote 
so much of her valuable space to investigations which are devoid 
of genuine value, and which satisfy neither the reasonable 
people nor the students. Who that has read Don Quixote 
cares'whether or not Cervantes wrote the Tia Fingida, or would 
love him one bit the less or more, if he did write it? But there 
is always the consolation of remembering that the essential 
Cervantes will for indefinite ages survive his most inveterate 
contemporary monopoliser. 

The chapters devoted to Don Quivote are excellent, and 
scarcely less interesting than the biographical details already 
referred to. The extracts are well chosen, the comments full 
of sympathy and of intelligence ; and the effect of them probably 
will be to set us all to reading once again the sweet old comedy 
itself. Cervantes was one of those men whose biography it was 
quite worth while to write, and it was quite worth while that 
Mrs. Oliphant should write it. She is a little too unfalteringly 
eulogistic, perhaps, and her work bears occasional signs of 
hurry ; but she sces the true value of things, and does not easily 
lend herself to vain inquiries. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER.* 
Tuts number of the series of the lives of the great artists is not 
so much a biography of Sir E. Landseer as a disquisition on 
a catalogue of his works. Perhaps there were difficulties in re- 
viewing the character of a painter who had so recently died, 
difficulties which do not hamper the biographer who writes of 
an artist whose belongings and friends have also all passed 
away ; still, in such a work the absence of anything like criticism 
of the artist as a man, cannot be otherwise than disappointing. 
If the written life of a painter is to be of any use as an example, 
then, not only what were his gifts, but how he used them, what 
was his character, and how it was affected by the success 
and appreciation his genius received, and how his genius was 
developed by his character, are things we want to know 
about him; and though the task of making such an analysis 
may be difficult, on account of the natural consideration which 
is felt for the feelings of his surviving friends and relatives, we 
think, if the biography is undertaken at all, this task should 
not be overlooked. ‘There would be advantages in such an 
analysis to the young student or artist, from the fact that Sir 
E. Landseer lived so recently that the conditions of society and 
the methods of study are in many ways still the same as they 
were when he worked. In studying the lives of the “Old 
Masters,” though the general principles on which they 
laboured and invented are still inspiring as examples, the 
conditions of life by which they were surrounded were very 
different from those which surround the artist of the present 
day. The complications in all conditions of society have 
created in modern times temptations to the artist which 


hardly existed in the simpler conditions of former days. In the 
days when art flourished best, no one was tempted to be an 
artist who had not the true artistic feeling, and, therefore, no 
art was produced that was not artistic, that was not a spon- 
taneous, real expression of the artist’s feeling for the beauty 
and meaning of the appearance of things. Now, there is not 
only a large demand for a spurious growth of something which 
is called art, but which has no artistic feeling in it, a counterfeit 
produced purely as a manufacture for mercantile purposes, but 
those painters who possess true gifts, are surrounded by 
temptations to work their gifts in the service of business-like 
aims which have nothing whatever to do with art. Many a 
beginner finds he can make an income and a mediocre posi- 
tion through the means of publishers and dealers more 
quickly and more easily by cleverly adapting the popular 
view of what a picture should be, taking the style and 
treatment which a master has for the moment made most 
popular, altering the often-repeated idea only so far as it 
is necessary to give it a barely superficial appearance of 
originality in design, than he can by developing that “ sin- 
cerity of emotion” towards beauty which Nature has given to all 
whom she intended to be artists. There is nothing so wholesome 
in the way of an antidote against such temptations, as the study 
of the lives of the great artists, for such a study most undeni- 
ably proves that nothing but the single, pure aim of doing his 
very best as art, not counting time, cost, or labour, has ever 
given to an artist a great and lasting position. 

Sir Edwin Landseer was endowed with great, natural, 
artistic gifts. Being so gifted, why was he not greater 
as a painter? ‘This may seem, perhaps, an ungrateful ques- 
tion to raise about one whose industry at his easel was un- 
flagging, and whose gifts were so undeniable. But the most 
practical lesson to be learnt from a study of his life is that 
even unflagging industry and natural gifts, high as they 
may place an artist in the distinguished society of his time, 
popular as they may make his works, do not alone secure for 
him the prize which the purest ambition of every artist 
ought to long for,—namely, that by the thought, the 
feeling, the beauty, and the worthy translation of Nature’s 
truths, to be found in their work, their pictures, as long as 
the paint lasts on the canvas, shall have an ennobling, a re- 
fining influence. That is the practical use of the Fine Arts» 
and there is no common-sense in the pursuit of them, no 
reason for their existence as a serious element in social culture, 
if such an ennobling, refining influence is not their effect. 
Sir Edwin Landseer spent the hours away from the easel 
mostly in society, and mostly in what is called “the best 
society.” It is a question interesting to consider whether 
even “the best society ’’ supplies the best opportunities 
for receiving those impressions of nobility and beauty which 
are food for the truest art. Mr. Ruskin is supposed to 
have said, “Fit yourself for the best society, and avoid 
it,’—and to the artist of the present day this is, we believe, 
sound doctrine. The social intercourse which arises out of what 
is called “society ” does not, as a rule, feed the better part of 
the artistic temperament. “ Society,” in its modern form, is so 
much of an occupation in itself that it does not work in 
satisfactorily with a very absorbing labour, and the posi- 
tion of a lion, even in the most distinguished, fashionable 
society, must be distasteful at once to the dignity and to the 
modesty of a Nature moulded in the finest tibre. Nature’s 
own aristocracy, and those who hold rank and a distinguished 
position by inheritance, have, as a rule, but a very superficial 
sympathy with one another, if any,—the aristocracy by birth 
feeling, unconsciously, an unreasoning but unconquerable belief 
in its superiority, without any innate feeling of special worth ; 
and the class of those who are distinguished by Nature’s 
gifts as individuals, feeling the limitations of intellectual vision 
which arise from the prejudices of the so-called ‘‘ upper 
class.’ When we criticise Sir Edwin Landseer, and note 
in what directions he falls short of the greatest, it is not with 
any desire to prove his inferiority, but to try and discover in 
his life the cause why he did not do justice to his artistic gifts, 
and to account for the great inequality in his work, dwelling on 
his shortcomings only as warnings to those who as artists have 
yet to lay down their plan of life. A really great artist is a 
rare being, not so much because purely artistic gifts are so 
very rare, as because the right development of such gifts 
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simplicity and directness of aim, combined with an equally 
rare and delicate discrimination of choice, and also with such 
enthusiasm and overpowering love for the feeling of his work, and 
such endurance and patience in the labour of it as few men pos- 
sess. Nobility and dignity in the aim, modesty, reticence, and 
sensibility in the expression, are all qualities we find in the best 
work over and above the more purely artistic gifts. All this 
requires distinction of soul, and how far is such distinction 
compatible with the desire for popularity? Matthew Arnold 
says, with respect to this distinction of soul, “ Of this quality 
the world is impatient; it chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, 
hates it; it ends by receiving its influence, and by undergoing 
its law. This quality at last inexorably corrects the world’s 
blunders, and fixes the world’s ideals.” 

Sir Edwin Landseer was, undoubtedly, eminently a popular 
artist. His popularity was wide-spread, which is in modern 
days always the case where the qualities which are fine in the 
work engrave well; and early in life he must have learnt what 
were the qualities which told best in an engraving, his father 
and elder brother having been distinguished as engravers. <A 
power of delineating characteristic expression, a pathos and a 
fun which were not too subtle for the popular understanding, a 
feeling for tone which he used not only as an artistic, but as 
an expressional quality, a happy sympathy with the popular 
interest shown in the choice of his subjects, these qualities Sir 
Edwin Landseer’s work possessed in a remarkable degree, and 
likewise some more purely artistic excellencies. A. fine power 
of drawing and designing line, a clever invention in com- 
posing light and shade which adds to the explicitness of 
the telling of the story, a certain realistic power of giving 
texture and surface which, though it fell short of the truest 
artistic merit, was thought wonderful by the popular eye,—all 
these were qualities which told with more power in the en- 
gravings than in the original pictures, for in these his short- 
comings as a painter were also notable. He was no colourist ; 
not that there was not asense of colour to be found in some of 
his work, but it seems to have come by accident, and that he did 
not value it. The texture of his painting is monotonous, oily, 
shiny, and unpleasant. An authority in painting once observed 
that Landseer painted everything “in velvet,” whether it was 
a bristly-haired terrier, or a Highland mother’s homely gar- 
ment, or the blanket that covers the coffin in “The Shep- 
herd’s Chief Mourner,” or the wood of the coffin itself,—all 
was worked with a velvety touch. One object did not detach 
itself from another by any variety in the feeling for surface in 
different textures, and though we find a masterly dexterity of 
touch, it was the draughtsman’s dexterity, not the painter's. 
With the exception of certain glossy effects of texture which 
now and then hinted that it was not so much the painter sense 
that was wanted as well-directed labour, there is no painting 
of Landseer’s which would not have been as good or better as a 
work of art manipulated as a line drawing. Even where we 
see the realistic rendering of the shiny, glossy coat of a 
thorough-bred, as in the “ Horse-breaker,” the realistic render- 
ing stops short, and is made in itself false by the same quality 
of painting extending to the tendons in the legs and the parts 
of the surface texture which is not shiny or glossy in nature. But 
the popular qualities in his pictures disguised his shortcomings 
as a painter. Hewasa thorough master in the art of making a 
picture according to the acknowledged understanding in modern 
schools and academies of what a picture ought to be, a thorough 
master in the art of massing light and shade effectively and 
designing lines pleasantly, melting shadows and light into one 
another, in fact, in all those elements of art which, thirty or forty 
years ago, were of all elements honoured as most artistic, and 
which were easily repeated with success by the engravers. But 
in a few of his works there is a quality which detaches them 
from those of ordinary, popular merit, and places them, not- 
withstanding their artistic shortcomings, high among works of 
genius, namely, a fervour of feeling and an imaginative grasp of 
true sentiment which leaves those who study his work as a whole 
astounded at the inequality in its merits. It is the great 
inequality, not so much in the performance as in the intention 
of the work, which excites a curiosity to analyse the character 
and life of the artist. It is marvellous that the same artist should 


have felt, thought, and painted such a tender, pathetic poem as 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’’ and be content to spend 
elaborate labour on such paintings as “ Comical Dogs,” “The 
Monkey who has Seen the World” (good enough subjects for a 
quick drawing ora pen-and-ink sketch for Punch) ; or worse than 





arity 
these, on certain well-known portrait groups of “ distinguished 
persons ;” or, worst of all, on such a picture as “ Lady Godiva!" 
“The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” inspired the well-known de- 
scription by Mr. Ruskin which the author of this Life of Sir E. 
Landseer quotes, and which, as it can scarcely be too often 
quoted, we repeat, though we do not wholly agree in the praise 
given to the artistic merit of the painting. We do not think 
the quality of the painting good, though the draughtsmanship 
displayed in the drawing of the expression of the dog is beyond 
praise. Myr, Ruskin says:— 

“Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems or pictures (I 
use the words as synonymous) which modern times have seen—‘ The 
Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner.’ Here the exquisite execution 
of the crisp and glossy hair of the dog; the bright, sharp touch of the 
ereen bough beside it; the clear painting of the wood of the coffin, 
and the folds of the blanket, are language,—language clear and 
expressive in the highest degree. But the close pressure of the dog’s 
breast against the wood; the convulsive clinging of the paw which 
has dragged the blanket off the trestle; the total powerlessness of 
the head, laid, close and motionless, upon its folds; the fixed and 
tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness ; the rigidity of repose 
which marks that there has been no motion nor change in the trance 
of agony since the last blow was struck on the coffin-lid ; the quietness 
and gloom of the chamber, the spectacles marking the place where the 
Bible was last closed, indicating how lonely has been the life, how 
unwatched the departure of him who is now laid solitary in hig 
sleep ;—these are all thoughts—thoughts by which the picture ig 
separated at once from hundreds of equal merit, as far as mere 
painting goes, by which it ranks as a work of high art, and stamps 
its author not as a neat imitator of the texture of a skin or the fold of 
a drapery, but as the man of mind.” 

With such thoughts, with such engrossing labour as his art, 
would not Landseer have been better off without “the best 
society ?” Was it not this which distracted his mind from the 
reality of its pathos, which intruded, into the scenes of rural life 
painted by him, an artificiality which is repugnant, and 
which wasted too much of his better mind, and led him to 
portray the pursuits of the pleasure-living classes—to paint, 
for instance, dead game, instead of live animals—and which 
produced an inequality in his work, the result of a nature 
at variance with itself? Was that distinction of soul with- 
out which the highest in Art cannot be sustained, fostered, 
or smothered by a life in that “best society ” and that aim 
for popularity ? We should answer, judging from the study 
of Landseer’s life, and by watching the careers of living artists, 
that there is sufficient proof that such influences are not those 
which feed that higher distinction of nature which, when 
sustained through all the efforts of study, creeps into every line 
and touch of colour of a Giotto,a Raphael, a Titian, or a Turner. 
Such distinction, though present now and then in the senti- 
ment of Landseer’s work, never creeps into his painting, and 
an element of it is also wanting in his draughtsmanship. The 
form is only superficially structural, nature is suggested by the 
surface alone even in the drawing of his animals, much more 
so in his drawing of the human figure. The power which bone 
and tendon give to the appearance of the surface is wanting 
even in his better work. But it is perhaps in the bronze lions 
in Trafalgar Square that the want of distinction in the artistic 
treatment is most obvious. There is in these an utter absence 
of that fine sense which would discriminate what qualities 
could be rendered effectively and nobly in bronze. Compare, 
for instance, the treatment of these lions, half sketchy, half realis- 
tic, with that of the great equestrian bronze statue in Venice. 
Had we not had glimpses of such distinction in a few of 
Landseer’s works, we might have enjoyed more cordially such 
cleverness as we find in pictures of the class of “ Jack in Office” 
and * Dignity and Impudence;” but when we look at such 
work as “ The Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” or “ Man proposes, 
God disposes,” we feel there was the element of a better great- 
ness than cleverness or popularity in the artist, an element 
which was not sustained by the worthiest aims in art, and 
which, had it been done justice to, would, we think, have 
cleared away from his work all Landseer’s shortcomings as & 
painter and designer. 

The most popular element in his drawing of animals is not 
the one which those, we think, who care most for animals would 
admire. His habit of endowing dogs with human expression is 
a travesty of the dog-nature which might be well enough in a 





caricature, but is not satisfactory in a serious work of art. 
That such a travesty was done with consummate cleverness by 
| Landseer is unquestionable, but that it was wise to do it at all 
|in so complete a work as an oil-painting is very questionable. 
|'The book before us contains a series of illustrations from etch- 
| ings by Landseer and C. G. Lewis, from drawings by Landseer, 
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which are admirable, and viewing this volume simply in the 
light of a catalogue of Landseer’s works and of the facts of his 
life, it is certainly completely and carefully compiled; but that 
amuch fuller and more intimate description of the man would 
have been instructive and interesting is not less certain,—and 
we conclude, as we began, by regretting the absence of such a 
study. SbF oe Be 
LIFE IN CONNAUGHT.* 

Tars is one of the most melancholy books we have read for a 
long time, and all the more melancholy because the condition 
of Ireland in its most backward quarter remains as hope- 
less and unsettled as ever. The English traveller who 
has visited the sublime but gloomy scencry of Connaught 
must have witnessed, in the hovels of the peasantry, scenes 
of destitution and misery to which there is no parallel in the 
rural districts of England. The people in that wild district possess 
many good qualities, and some equally striking faults. ‘Their 
circumstances are unfortunate, and the training they receive is 
often unfriendly to such manly virtues as courage, truthfulness, 
honesty, and the sense of justice. The tourist who sees only the 
surface of the country will be attracted by the friendly greeting 
he receives from the poor people. For such a traveller, the 
roughest parts of the wild West will be found pleasant and 
safe; but the Englishman or Scotchman who is unfortunate 
enough to own land in Connaught, and is determined to work 
it ata profit, will find his position one of constant annoyance 
and frequent peril. The soil of the barren mountain solitudes 
and sterile plains, which is fitted only for feeding sheep, is 
regarded by these poor people as theirs by divine right, and 
the Saxon who becomes an owner of the thankless soil is 
treated as an interloper. 

Mrs. Houstoun’s husband leased a large tract of land about 
twenty miles from Westport, in the wildest part of this wild 
country, and there for nearly a quarter of a century, and until 
the death of her husband, the writer’s lot was cast. It was a 
position of discomfort, and even of danger. Rain is probably 
more persistent in Connaught than in any part of Great 
Britain, and the great loneliness of the residence built by the 
master of the estate must have been all the more felt in a 
climate wrapt in perpetual mist. The ‘“ Lodge” was 
three miles distant from Killery Bay, and lay in a cul de 
sac, with precipitous mountains, varying in height from 


two to three thousand feet, enclosing it on every side. | 


The troubles of the Saxon adventurers—for such they may be 
truly called—soon began. Every one seemed in league to make 
the place too hot for them, and the priests denounced them 
from the altar. At one time, an attempt was made to murder 
the “ Captain” and his wife, by upsetting their carriage at the 
brink of a precipice; at another, incendiaries tried to burn their 
flocks, by simultaneously firing the sedge upon the hills. Sheep 
were often stolen, but conviction for such an offence “ was, 
in almost every instance, unattainable.” Once, indeed, the 
crime of sheep-stealing was proved, and the thieves im- 
prisoned ; but the conviction was sadly revenged, for that night 
poisoned meal was administered to the dogs, and in the morning 
six fine Irish setters lay dead upon the kennel-floor. All 
attempts to obtain proof against the perpetrators of this cruelty 
proved vain. ‘‘ From long experience of the Irish character, | 
think myself,” says the writer, “justified in saying that the 
majority of the people take a positive pleasure in the mere act 
of concealing crime, and thus defying laws which it is their 
nature (simply because they ave laws) to hate.’ Is it not the 
English who are responsible for this disastrous state of feeling ? 

The farm was divided by the bailiff, a Scotchman by birth, 
into separate districts, which were overlooked by nine High- 
landers. The house of one of these men, John Shaw by name, 
was one night fired into by ruffians, and the shots went through 
the window of the room in which his children lay asleep. 
The aim, happily, was “just an inch too high.” The 
guilty men, it is scarcely needful to say, were never brought 
to justice. On another occasion, the miscreants were 
more successful. John Hunter, the bailiff of the ‘“ Captain’s ” 
large farm, took eventually a farm of his own. He is said to 
have been a man possessed of indomitable perseverance, and a 
rectitude of principle which gained him “ universal confidence 
and respect.” These feelings, however, were not shared by the 
neighbouring cotters, and Hunter, after taking out a summons 


* Twenty Years in the Wild West; or, Life in Connaught. By Mrs. Houstoun. | 


London: John Murray. 


| against one of them for trespass, became a doomed man. On 
| driving to church one August afternoon, the poor man, sitting 
| by his wife’s side, was shot through the heart by a cowardly 
| assassin, who, according to the usual course of things in Ireland, 
| escaped all punishment for the crime. A servant-girl, who gave 
| evidence against the murderer, had to flee for her life, and found 
| safety and a home in the United States. 

| Mrs. Houstoun, though far from friendly to the Protest- 
lant clergy and to the Irish Church Missions, is still less 
| friendly to the priests. Their greed, their ignorance, their pre- 

judice, the power they exert so freely by naming at the altar; 
| all combine, according to the writer,—whose authority is 
| obviously not to be taken as in any way final,—to debase the 
| character of the peasants. Mrs. Houstoun has some pointed 
| stories to tell of priestly intolerance, and considers that the 
faults of the peasants in the Wild West are due in great 
measure to the religious despotism under which they tremble. 
She is blind to the other side of the question, and there is 
another side. 

With regard to another evil that afflicts Ireland—absenteeism 

—she has also much to say. This, indeed, is regarded by the 
writer as the principal curse of the country :— 


“In the County Mayo,” she writes, “one of the most extensive in 
Ireland, the proportion of landlords who, from selfishness and lack of 
patriotism, live away from, and spend their income out of, the country, 
is very large. ‘Is it absentees you mane?’ an Irishman is known 
once to have said; ‘shure, we’ve lashings of ’em [lots of them] be- 
tween this and Dublin.’ Laugh as we may at the blunder, who that 
has ever witnessed the results of the fact can think of it without 
reprobation and regret ? During the long years that I, an English- 
woman and a stranger, wearily passed in a land which so many 
wealthy Irishmen avoid as they would one plague-stricken, I can 
safely enunciate my belief that in the no inconsiderable portion of 
it which came under my notice, very few landlords practically evinced 
the slightest inclination to sojourn on their estates . . . . no sense 
of duty and no willingness of self-sacrifice prompted that expendi- 
| ture in the country of the money that they derived from it which 
| alone could effectually benefit that country, and be a lasting credit 
to themselves.” 

Mrs. Houstoun may be forgiven if she takes a gloomy view 
of Irish life and character. Her book, we have no doubt, is 
true as to its facts, viewed from her own point of view; 
i but it does not follow that we need accept all the infer- 
{ences of the author, and in some respects she has formed, 
}we think, a one-sided judgment. ‘Though she represents 
| priests and peasantry as bent upon killing and “smashing up ” 
the Saxon invader of their rights, the “Captain” did, not- 
withstanding, make his so-called invasion successful, and in 
due time, spite of all opposition, covered the hills with more 
than 20,000 sheep. We can believe, however, that the venture 
was a risky one, and shepherds armed with revolvers afford a 
painful proof of the difficulties under which farming may be 
carried on within a two days’ journey from London. The 
priests, indeed, took the praise to themselves that the “ Cap- 
tain” had not been shot years ago. Yet he seems, to judge 
from this narrative, to have proved a just and kindly master ; 
and Mrs. Houstoun, in the absence of medical aid, acted the 
|part of a Good Samaritan, whenever her help was called 
for. It is evident, however—and whether her state of feeling 
| were wholly reasonable or otherwise, we need not inquire—that 
she never trusted the people among whom her lot was 
|cast. Perhaps we have said enough of a book which is 
Wee : ‘ nee oe 
| written in a sentimental, feminine style, and has no value apart 
| from the facts contained in it. Yet these facts assuredly claim 
| notice, at a time when public attention is especially attracted 
to the condition of Ireland, and to the attempts made by 
agitators to turn the destitution of the people to political 
account. It is not necessary to accept all Mrs. Houstoun’s judg- 
ments—from some of them, indeed, we entirely dissent—in 
order to discover in her pages much which, owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the time, is fruitful of suggestion. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
een ey 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Little Britain, and the Spectre Bridegroom, by Washington Irving, 
| illustrated by C. O. Murray (Sampson Low and Co.), makes a very 
pretty volume. The “ Little Britain” of the humourist, like his 
| Dutch New York, is, of course, as he pictures it, a fairy realm ; 
| but it may be presumed to have had some reality more or less faintly 
resembling it. No fancy could people the prosaic street which 
| bears the name in these days with the Lambs, and Wagstaffs, and so 
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forth, who live in Irving’s pages, and whom Mr. Murray graphically 
presents to us. Fancy a “snug janketting party, where one 
plays at All-Fours and Pope-Joan, and sometimes has a good 
old English country dance to the tune of Sir Roger de Coverly,” 
in Little Britain now-a-days. Even the unromantic shapes of 
Sampson and Sally Brass, Dick Swiveller, and the Marchioness 
have vanished from these prosaic precincts. The Tribulations 
of a Chinaman. By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low and Co.)— 
Kin Fo, a wealthy young Chinaman, cares for nothing in life. He 
is somewhat roused from his apathy by hearing of the loss of 
his fortune, and wants to die, first insuring his life, in order to 
provide for his friends. But he is disappointed to fecl that the 
near prospect of death cannot stir his pulses; and he seeks for 
excitement by putting his fate into the hands of his philosopher and 
friend, Wang, an old Taeping, who has instructions to kill him as he 
thinks best before the end of the quarter. The suspense does rouse 
him a little, and when he finds that his property is not gone, and that 
there is no reason why he should not live, his anxiety becomes very 
real. The office in which he has insured, suspecting his design of 
suicide, has employed two detectives to protect him against himself, and 
when his purpose is changed, the two follow him to protect him against 
Wang. The adventures of Kin-Fo and his bodyguard are of the usual 
kind,—impossibilities dressed up with the garb of truth, which M. 
Verne has such an endless power of inventing. Chinese life, at 
least on its outside, has been carefully studied, though in describing 
the widow whom the hero is engaged to marry, the author cannot 
resist the temptation to transport to Pekin a genuine Parisienne, an 
attempt in which the artist has done his best to second him. The 
Tribulations of a Chinaman is scarcely equal to M. Verne’s best 
efforts. Dick Cheveley: his Adventures and Misadventures. By 
W. H. G. Kingston. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Kingston here 
tells the story of a “ stowaway,” if a young gentleman who cer- 
‘tainly had no business to be prowling about a ship, with the idea of 
running away to sea, but who finds himself shut up in the hold against 
his will, may be so called. There is nothing to tempt any young 
reader to follow Dick’s example. He finds himself on board a ship 
which is made “a hell afloat”? by ruffianly officers and a villainous 
crew, and, after undergoing hardships which would have finished any 
one else, and escaping dangers enough to kill half-a-dozen boys, he 
finally returns, and finds that the land is much better than the sea, 
by rising to be the head of a great mercantile firm in Liverpool. 
This is a spirited story, and told in Mr. Kingston’s best manner.—— 
From the same author and publisher, we get The Heir of Kilfinnan.— 
Here also we have plenty of naval adventure; but the story is of a 
more romantic turn, and, on the whole, perhaps, less successful. A 
fisherman’s boy turns out to be a nobleman in disguise ; but before his 
metamorphose, has won his way by his unaided merits to a place 
which makes the transition less marked, besides securing the heart of 
the young lady who is heiress of the younger branch of the family. 
We cannot conclude this notice without expressing our regret at the 
death of Mr. Kingston. We have now had for many years the plea- 
sure of reviewing at this time the books which, with an unfailing 
energy, he has been accustomed to supply for the benefit of boy- 
readers. A large public has lost a capital “spinner of yarns,’’ who 
mever wrote anything which was not perfectly wholesome and sound. 
The Fortunes of Hassan, being the Strange Story of a Turkish 
Refuge. (S.P.C.K.)—We do not think that it was a happy idea to tell 
the story of the Russo-Tarkish war through the mouth of a pariah 
dog. The character is not an easy one to support. As long as we are 
kept to facts, and to such experiences as may be fairly supposed or 
even imagined to come within a dog’s range of observation and feel- 
ing, it is all very well; but moralising on the horrors of war, or 
sentimental descriptions of a courle of lovers, are really too absurd. 
Good materials and some cleverness in writing have not been put to 
the best advantage in Hassan. And what can be the advan- 
tage of such an illustration as that which faces page 250 ? 
Nimpo’s Troubles. By Olive Thorne Miller. (Griffith and Farran.)— 
“Nimpo”’ is a foolish young person of about thirteen, who is dis- 
satisfied with her home, and thinks that it would be a fine thing to 
“board out ;’’ and so, accordingly, her father and mother going away 
for a time, does board out, and finds that it is not so agreeable as 
she had hoped, getting into the endless troubles which, if they 
crowded one after another as thick in real life as they do in story- 
books, would drive the most strong-minded child to suicide. English 
children will, of course, open their eyes at the idea of ‘ boarding ont,” 
which will hardly seem more attractive an idea to them than going 














to school; but the novel circumstances of the story will amuse them, 
svhile they will recognise in the troublesome but affectionate young 
heroine some one wholly unlike, the author puts it, 
the young persons whom they see in their looking-glasses. 
Andrew Harvey’s Wife. By L. T. Meade. (Isbister.)—We expect 
from Miss Meade a careful study of character, and are not dis- 
Andrew Harvey, a baronet’s only son, marries the 
She is a noble woman and 


not as 





appointed. 
daughter of a not very reputable clerk. 





—- of his love, and part of her nobility lies in her affectionate 

evotion to her family. It is his aim to separate her from them ; hers 
to use her new position to raise them. The confiict of Purposes a. a 
feeling, and the alienation which this conflict brings about, are me 
portrayed. But Miss Meade must forgive us, if we tell her rd 
plainly that she spoils her story by the sensational conclusion. teat 
malicious revenge on the father through the child, the incident of ne 
fever, and the escape from the flowing tide (a thing which occurs at 
least twelve times every year in the stories that come within our ran, e) 
areallof them drawbacks from the great and genuinemerits of re 
Caught ina Trap: a Tale of France in 1802. By Esmé Stuart, 
(Marcus Ward.)—Mr. Dacre, an English clergyman, takes hig ne 
daughters, one of whom is in weak health, to winter in the south of 
France, after the peace of Amiens. The party is detained, with the 
rest of the English visitors, by order of the Emperor. How they bear 
their imprisonment, what alleviations they find for it, and how they 
finally escape, is told very well by Miss Stuart. The flight is a par. 
ticularly good piec. of narrative. Miss Stuart has lit upon a fairly 
fresh subject, and makes good use of it. We hope that it is not too 
late to notice a very pretty little book, The Children’s Journey, and 
other Stories, by the Author of “ Our Children’s Story,” &. (Strahan 
and Co.)—There are ten stories and sketches in all, and it ig difficult 
to say which is the most pleasing. Perhaps “ Oranges and Lemons,” 
with its touches of not altogether familiar colour (for the scene is laid 
in the neighbourhood of Mentone), is as attractive as any. It hag 
too, the merit (for where things are so good, it is a merit) of being 
the longest, and of having the best defined interest. “On the High 
Meadows” is a slighter sketch of the same kind. “Little 
Elsie’s Christmas” is a very sweet, pathetic, little story— 
The Necklace of the Princess Fiorimonde, and other Stories. By Mary de 
Morgan. (Macmillan.)—The story which gives its name to this 
little volume is a very successful effort. The prince whom the cruel 
beauty turns into beads is a novelty, as far as we know, in the world 
of fancy fiction. “The Wanderings of Arasmon ”’ is a rather doubtful 
story, which children will scarcely appreciate, unless they have a not 
common gift of catching the meaning and moral of an allegory. 
“The Heart of the Princess Joan” is a return to a happier style, 
and the three following stories may be put in the same class, and 
after them we cannot complain of the didactic epitome of “ The Wise 
Princess.’ Of annual volumes of magazines, &c., we have received 
the following :—The Girl’s Own Annual (the “ Leisure Hour” Office) 
presents on its first page a goodly list of contributors, both literary 
and artistic. Tales, sketches of places and persons, pictures of 
animal life, domestic recipes, and a variety of other information, both 
useful and entertaining, which quite defies classification, combine to 
make up an excellent volume. Young England: an Illustrated 
Magazine for Boys and Girls (“ Young England ”’ Office) has a some- 
what similar, though naturally a more general character. We notice 
among the contributors the names of Miss Sarah Doudney and Ascott 
Hope, and might add many more which are a guarantee of something 
worth reading. The Cottager and Artisan (Religious Tract Society) 
has a humbler, but not less useful aim. Published by the same Society 
and intended for younger readers, we have also The Child’s Con- 
panion and Juvenile Instructor. Aunt Judy’s Christmas 
Volume. (Bell and Sons.)—This volume (some readers may 
not know that the volume of the magazine begins with Novem- 
ber) is quite equal to its predecessors in merit. It contains 
the usual stories, one or two historical sketches, among which 
may be mentioned “A Soldier of the Seventeenth Century,” giving 
us a well-told life of the Lord Craven who was the faithful friend of 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, eight of Mr. A. S. Gatty’s songs, poems, &c. 
Mr. C. S. Calverley contributes “ The Poet and the Fly,” which, if not 
quite equal to his best efforts, deserves special mention. “I wish,” 
in “I wish he had not long to wait,” is, we presume, a misprint for 
Tavis,” 











The new volume of Men of Mark: Contemporary Portraits of 
Distinguished Men (Sampson Low and Co.) scems to be fully equal in 
point of interest and excellence of execution to its predecessors. The 
portraits, numbering thirty-six in all, are photographed from life by 
Messrs. Lock and Whitfield. They are all successes, with the possible 
exception of Mr. W. H. Smith, who looks as if he was newly come 
from a thirty hours’ session in the House, and had lost for the 
moment the pleasant look which is habitual to him. Lord Beacons- 
field comes first in the volume; of Judges we have seven, Lord Cairns 
and Lords Justices Cotton and Lush being among them; of poli- 
ticians, ten; six men of letters, to wit, Robert Browning, Sir Theodore 
Martin, Mr. Wilkie Collins, William Harrison Ainsworth, and the late 
Tom Taylor; four artists, Mr. Alma-Tadema among them ; 
three divines ; two musicians, Sir Julius Benedict and Dr. Macfarren ; 
one soldier, Major Chard, V.C.; two men of science, Dr. Hooker and 
Sir Henry Bessemer, and making up the number, the explorer 
Hormuzd Rassam, F.R.G.S. The “ Biographical Notices,” which are 
of the neutral character that is suitable to the occasion, are supplied 
by Mr. Thompson Cooper. 
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The Odes of Horace : Englished and Imitated by Various 
Hands. Selected and Arranged by Charles W. F. Cooper. 
(Bell and Sons.) — Mr. Cooper has collected in this volume 
specimens of the loving labour which six or seven genera- 
tions of scholars and men of fashion — for Horace used at 
least to be a favourite with men of fashion—have expended upon the 
most elegant of Roman poets. There are few readers of the Odes 
who will not find something new to them in this elegant and tastefully 
gelected volume ; and to the majority of students, it will have many 
pleasing surprises. How few will be familiar with the two elegant 
renderings of Bishop Atterbury, with Swift’s vigorous translation of 
« Virtus repulsae nescia sordidae ;” with Anna Seward’s paraphrases 
—diffuse, indeed, but admirably smooth—and with the scholarly 
translations of Wraugham? We may still think that Professor Con- 
nington and Sir T. Martin hold their own, and more than hold it, 
against any of the competitors whom Mr. Cooper evokes from the 
past; but we are glad to make the acquaintance of the worthies 
of a bygone time. A second part contains an excellent choice of 
imitations and parodies. Horace and JamesSmith, Christopher Anstey, 
author of the “ Bath Guide,” and wittiest of men, and the admirable 
company who conspired in the pages of the Anti-Jacobin (are our much 
examined youth ever so brilliant now as these demi-gods—feia (éovres 
—of the days before class-lists ?) are the most prominent names. 
Whatever may be the predilections of the scholar, who always 
reads in the original between the lines of the translations, the general 
public will certainly find the second part the more amusing. The 
idea of the book is a happy one, and happily executed. 

History of the Parish and Burghs of Lawrencekirk. By William 
Ruxton Fraser, M.A. (Blackwood.)—There can be little doubt that 
books of this kind should be encouraged. Of course they must con- 
tain much that is of no interest at all to the general reader; but it is 
not from the general reader’s point of view that they are to be criti- 
cised. They are intended, in the first instance, for those who have some 
special interest in the place whose annals are recorded; and they often 
have a secondary value, as supplying materials for the historian 
of more important events. Lawrencekirk has been the abode of 
several families of distinction, among them the Keiths, Earls Mari- 
schall (the Keiths, we are interested to find, are our old friends the 
Chatti). In fact, there is something interesting to say about almost 
every property in the parish. The burgh is of recent origin, having 
been formed by Lord Gardenstone, a Lord of Session from 1764 
to 1785. This gentleman seems to have been of an eccentric 
disposition, having had, among other fancies, the whim of making a 
pet of a pig, which he allowed, till it grew too big, to sleep in his 
bed. There is sometimes amusement to be found in the record of 
his relations with the burgh of which he was patron. One of the 
burghers seem to have known at least one passage from Horace, and 
could not help employing it, though not quite appropriately, when 
his lordship’s birthday was celebrated, in 1780. “ Quis desiderio sit 
pudor aut modus jam [sic] cari capitis,’ he appends to the minute 
in which the festivities are recorded. Thirteen years later he had 
the opportunity of using it more legitimately, and it accordingly 
appears,— Lastly, may WE join with the poet Horace, when admon- 
ishing Virgil to bear with patience,’ &c. The most distinguished 
native of the town up to the present time has been Beattie, author 
of “ The Minstrel,” a work which still keeps its place, not undeservedly; 
in collections of English poetry. Ruddiman was a name known to 


the Scottish youth of past generations as the author of a Latin 


grammar. Mr. Fraser, who is very anxious to make out that the 
‘Scotch are not deficient in the quality of humour, tells a variety of 
anecdotes in support of his thesis. We do not wish to pronounce 
any opinion on that, but his anecdotes seem to prove that there is one 
Scotchman, at least, in whom it is not highly developed. However, 
there are some amusing stories scattered up and down the book. One 
of the best is this, of a certain Andrew Watson :—‘“ His workshop 
was visited on one occasion by a beggar, who, by aid of artificial 
Signs, indicated that he was deaf and dumb, and desired an 
alms. Suspicious of the applicant, and resolved on testing him, 
Andrew called to his wife in another apartment, ‘Annie, shut the 
outer door, an’ bring my sharpin’-stone. Here’s a dummie wi’ plenty 
0’ bawbees, an’ naebody saw him come in. We’ll do for him!’ Before 
the outer door could have been locked, the ‘deaf and dumb’ man 
was on the safe side of it.” 

Medieval Missions. By Thomas Smith, D.D. (T. and T. Clark.) — 
This is the first series of the “ Duff Missionary Lectures.” If future 
lecturers emulate the research, the liberality, and the vigour of Dr. 
Smith, they will do well. He has included a large field within the 
limits of his subject. The middle-ages reach, in his division, from 
A.D. 500 to A.D. 1500, having for a starting-point the conversion of 
Clovis, and coming down to the eve of the great Reformation move- 
ment. This isa period with which it is very difficult for one who 
occupies, and that quite firmly and definitively, a Protestant stand- 
point, to deal sympathetically. The great success with which Dr. 
Smith does so is one of the chief merits of his book. We do not 
always find ourselves in agreement with him. Possibly, for instance, 





he makes too much of what may be called the Presbyterianism of 
the British Church, before it had been Romanised by Augustine. 
It does not seem to us a probable conjecture that Gallus, the 
companion of Columbanus, refused the bishopric of Constance, 
because he objected to receive episcopal consecration, his case being 
parallel to that of John Knox, who, for the same reason, refused an 
English see. But Dr. Smith’s candour and liberality never fail 
(unless we must except the unguarded expression, on p. 54, “lying 
legends”). The book has only too many heroes. Such men as 
Columba, and Columbanus, and Boniface, and Raymond Lull might 
well receive a more detailed treatment. Yet the book has no appear- 
ance of being perfunctory or superficial, bearing, as it does, every 
mark of having been written out of a full knowledge. It should 
have been furnished with an index. 

Novets.—A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 3 vols. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Russell’s ‘“‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor” 
won for him no small reputation as a teller of sea-stories ; this will 
in one way be increased by the novel now before us. In “the 
account of the wreck of the sailing-ship ‘Waldershare,’ from the 
narrative of Mr. William Lee, second mate,’’ the writer shows an 
unquestionable mastery of his subject ; but he does not display his 
literary power to so much advantage as he did in the earlier and 
shorter story. This is too often the case. A writer makes a 
“hit” in a one-volume tale, and he is naturally encouraged to make 
the bolder venture of a three-volumed novel. It is a dangerous 
experiment, just as “taking silk’ is to a busy and prosperous 
junior at the Bar. If any stern critic had taken these three 
volumes before their publication, and excised all that does not 
bear upon the main incident of the story, and the develop- 
ment of the characters of the persons concerned in it, the 
proportions of the book would have been greatly curtailed. But if 
Mr. Russell will take a really first-rate novel and apply the same test, 
he will find that there is very little that will disappear under the pro- 
cess. When we say this, we do not mean that the reader of A Sailor’s 
Sweetheart will wish any part of it away. On the contrary, it is in- 
teresting throughout. But we do not see what in such a tale we 
should see, the working-up of events toan end. A reader beginning 
at the middle would miss some entertaining reading, and would, of 
course, find the characters somewhat strange, but he would be 
quite as well prepared for the catastrophe as if he had begun at the 
beginning. No one will be deterred, we hope, from a capital tale 
by a criticism which would not have been written, but that we hope 
to meet Mr. Russell again. Quite True. By Dora Russell. 3 vols. 
(J. and R. Maxwell.)—Edward Selby forges a cheque, and is 
disinherited by his father. When the old man dies, no will can be 
found. The son has persuaded Hester Wray, who lives as companion 
with his sisters, to steal it, and has destroyed it. This girl he after- 
wards marries, very much against his will, from fear that she may 
reveal the secret. For the same reason, he afterwards murders her. 
The crime is discovered by means of a dream, in which the dead 
woman appears to her mother, and tells her that if she will have the 
vengeance on which she is bent, she must look for it in the old shaft. 
The place is searched, and a loaded stick, engraved with the mur- 
derer’s name, is discovered. This is part of the story of Quite True. 
Was it “‘ quite true ” that no provision, except a share of the person- 
alty, was made for Mr. Selby’s younger children ? Of course, as to 
the other incidents, every single one may very well be true, even to 
the dream, but is the collocation of them so? Andif this be granted, 
how often must it be said that true stories are not always fit sub- 
jects for art? This is, in truth, a disagreeable story, the merits 
of which are not affected by the question whether it is 





true or _ not. Yet Miss Russell has some power of 
writing. Her characters, commonly at least, talk in a natural 
fashion. She is particularly good at describing a quarrel—— What 


will Society Say? By H. C.Coope. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
Phillip Aylesmere, a gentleman of good birth and a clerk in the 
Foreign Office, having extravagant tastes and finding that when his 
patrimony is wasted his salary will not support him (he likes to spend 
about fifteen hundred a year), goes upon the stage, the access to 
which he finds amazingly easy, jumping at once into a lucrative 
engagement. Hence this story of “Society and the Stage,” both 
good subjects, but not made much of here. Novels of “ Society ” we 
have in plenty; a really good story of the “stage’’ would be a 
novelty, and very welcome. But it must be something very different 
from this dreary record of folly, meanness, extravagance, and 
profligacy. Stepping-Stones, a Story of Our Inner Life. By Sarah 
Dondney. (Isbister.)—There isa cheerful optimism about Miss Doudney 
which anyhow makes her story pleasant to read. Everybody whom 
she introduces to her readers makes use of these “stepping-stones ” 
to “rise to higher things.’ Even the careless Lady Rosamond, who 
has turned a popular young curate’s head, “ for pastime ere she went 
to town,’‘ makes all the amends she can, and on her death-bed 
recommends her father to give him the living which enables him to 
marry a more congenial wife. There is in truth something unreal 
about the whole book, which reaches its climax when we hear of a 
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clergyman who amuses his leisure by “ writing Greek plays, which no 
ope ever saw.” And this marvellous parson is only a persona 
muta. Apart from this fault, Miss Doudney’s book has considerable 
merit. Thescene where Lady Rosamond bids farewell to Edna is 
particularly well done.——In Fair Bruges. By C. Beeston. (Reming- 
ton.)—We shall content ourselves with giving one specimen of the 
writer’s style. A young lady sings, “ There was a jolly miller,” a 
song rendered peculiarly appropriate by the fact that one of the 
guests has a share in some large mill. “The substitution of the 
adjective ‘ merry ’ by Miss Saville in the first line, in place of the more 
vigorous one of the original, removed the only objection which a 
fastidious taste might deem the song presented to being sung by a 
lady.” We fecl that we are in very refined circles indeed. It is a 
pity that they should be somewhat dull——After a Dark Night 
—the Sur. By C. G. Hamilton. 2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
Here we have told us, in somewhat magniloquent language, the 
history of Lucia, a girl of half-English, half-Italian parentage, who 
becomes a singer. We have found but the faintest interest in it ; but 
even a good story would be spoilt by the style which the author seems 
to think appropriate. Here is part of one of the notices with which 
the newspapers greeted the appearance of the Signora Morina (why 
lady ?) :—“She was adopted and 
His benefice was 


“ Signora,” of an unmarried 
bronght to England by a venerable clergyman. 
situated in Yorkshire, and here, in the seclusion of sylvan life, this 
wondrous star has veiled its light until, culminating in perfection, it 
has risen on a world that is literally dazzled by its brilliancy.” 
Imagine the face of an editor, when he found his ‘ musical critic” 
writing in this fashion ! 

New Epirions.—‘ The Tales of a Grandfather,” by Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. (Routledge), a volume of the “ Excelsior Series ;’’ “ The 
Englishman’s Brief on Behalf of his National Church,’ a new, revised, 
and enlarged edition (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge) ; 
“An Account of the Persecutions of the Church under the Roman 
Emperors, by Edward Steere, D.D.; “ The Handy Book for Bible 
Readers”’ (Religious Tract Society); ‘‘Cottage Hospitals : Their 
Pioneers, na-sananne and Work, by Heury C. Burdett (J. and A. 
Churchill) ; ‘* Money: How to Get, How to Save, and How to Use It,” 
by Edwin T. Free edly (Ward and Lock) ; ‘ Love in Cyprus,” by Mark 
Chorlton, (Moxon, Saunders, and Co.) We have also received ‘ The 
Calendar of the University College of Wales, Eighth Session, 1879-80” 
(Manchester: J. E. Cornish) ; and “ Minutes of Conference, 1880” 
(Wesleyan Conference Office). 

Early as it is in the season, we have already received an abundant 
supply of pretty and quaint Christmas cards. Those of Messrs. De La 
Rue fully support their reputation. There is an infinite variety. One 
of those we like best is a drawing of odd little fays, sliding down a 
snow-bank in walnut-shells, one of them coming to grief in a per- 
fectly mundane fashion; another, of a young girl in a boat on the 
river, is a really pretty and artistic picture. Some paintings of roses, 
with verses at the back, by the author of “John Halifax,’ sent us 
by Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, of Jewin Street, have con- 
siderable merit. And Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode have also pub- 
lished cards of great beauty. The taste for these innocent and in- 
expensive marks of regard,—which we do not pretend altogether to 
understand,—appears to be on the increase, if we may judge from 
the amount and quality of the supply. 
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SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. | Green, near Staines, and Rey. J. H. Thom, Oakfleld, 
- ~, . | Greenbank, Liverpool. 
RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL | Poa 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.— 
Inclusive Terms from 100 to 130 Guineas, half-yearly, | 
id in advance, from the day of entrance,—For | 
rospectus apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. They can also be had on personal 
application at 1 Wellington Street, Strand. Thal Poni CHANGNEEOR. 
The BISHOPS OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 


aie COLLEG K, CAMBRIDGE. The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 








The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will bo held 
on December 7th and 8th. 


HIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 











PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 
The LorpD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 








| The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, Ruasy, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
| Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle Houses 
Petersfield, Hants. 


PADLEY COLLEGE. 
—An ELECTION will be held on DECEMBER 
| 10th, to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 
£50, £50, £30, £20), open to Boys who will be under 
14 on January Ist, 1881. During the Examination, 
which begins on Wednesday, December 8th, at 4,30 
p-m., Candidates will be accommodated in the College. 
—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon, 


e next ENTRANVE EXAMINATION will be held 

in March in London, in Edinburgh, and in Manchester. 

Two Scholarships tenable for three years, and of the 

value of £60 and £45 a year respectively, will be awarded 
in connection with this Examination. } 

The Classical Foundation Scholarship of the value 
of not less than £80 a year for four years will be 
awarded at the same time. 

The Clothworkers’. Exhibition of the value of 80 
guineas a year for three years will be awarded in con- 
nection with the June Entrance Examination. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. CRCOM ROBERTSON, 31 Kensington Park 
Gardens, London, W. 





LEGAL & GENERALLIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. . ; 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq,, Q.C., D.C.L. 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 
application to 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 





CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
Pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N,B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 


HREE LADIES — Sisters — aged 
d respectively, 58, 60, and 75 years, are in 
immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes haye reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They kave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
inquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rey. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N.; 
Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C. 

The smallest annual subscriptions thankfully 
received. 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 

ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds..,.....ccccocscsceccecseces £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
= Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secretary. 


OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIME, 
And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND A 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
] IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 3lst, 1880. 








TEW HOMES in MINNESOTA, 
DAKOTA, MONTANA, and WASHINGTON, 
where Farmers pay no rent, and produce Wheat 
and Beef at a cost with which Britain cannot com- 
pete.—Address, Northern Pacitlc Railroad Agency, 
20 Water Street, Liverpool. 

P ATENT MEDICIN ES.—The 

cheapest house in the world for Patents. 13}d 
size for 9d, 2s 6d size for 13s 9d, 289d size for 23.— 
Send stamps for any Medicine to W. G. COLLINS, 
Muspole Street, Norwich. Price List free on applica- 
tion. 


POYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Asmo- 

deus, the Bottle Imp.—Ventriloquism and 
Magic, by Professor Hellis.—Modern and Machine 
Guns, the New Forest, the Oxy-hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Mu 1 Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family. ghts of Lon- 
don, by Mr. Heath.—Blondin and Leotard, the mar- 
vellous Automata. Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. Ad- 










Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


mission, ls. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. tiie PRINCE of WALES. 
a PrestpENt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 
Fyubscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. A 


teen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
tooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. is POLITICAL 
Being the 


OBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
Bives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. By 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
t partments. No tedious washing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
oryears, Full particulars post free. 
OHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 








SYDNEY C. 
Second Edition, Revised, with some Additional Arguments, and Oue New 
Subject, ‘* Obstruction.” 


MR. 8S. BUXTON’S POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

HANDBOOK TO 
QUESTIONS of the DAY. 
Arguments on Either Side. 

BUXTON. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE, 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 
1877, by which the liability of the Shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their Shares.) 

CAPITAL, £75,000, in 7,500 SHARES of £10 EACH. 

£1 per Share payableon Application, £2 on Allotment, 
and the remainder in sums not exceeding £3 per 
Share, as may be required at intervals of not less 
than three months. Fully Paid-up Shares will be 
entitled to £5 per cent. per annum on Calls paid in 
advance. If no allotment is made, the Deposit will 
be returned in full. 

PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 

WILLIAM MENZIES, Esq., Chief Magistrate, Oban. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

ROBERT BROWN, Esq., of Underwood Park, ex- 
Provost of Paisley. 

ROBERT L. BARR, Esq., Kersland Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM GILLIES, Esq., of Ardconnel Lodge, 
Oban, and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

RICHARD WATSON, Esq., Banker, Oban. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 

NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Glasgow, and 
Branches in Scotland and London. 
REGISTERED OFrrices.—58 BATH STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company is established for the purpose of 
erecting at Oban a Hydropathic Sanatorium of a first- 
class character, to meet the wants of the numerous 
visitors to that favourite district. 

As a health resort, peculiarly adapted for invalids 
for summer and winter residence, the Uban Hills 
stand without a rival. The climate is peculiarly mild, 
genial, and refreshing. Admiral Otter, R.N., has 
found from his observations that there is here a 
larger amount of ozone than in any other registered 
district in the United Kingdom. 

Since the opening of the railway, the increase of 
tourists and visitors to Oban has been beyond all cal- 
culation. The hotels and lodging-houses have been 
crowded to excess, and the accommodation usually 
available has been altogether short of the demand; so 
much so, that even the steamers and other vessels in 
the harbour have had to be frequently called into 
requisition to furnish shelter for those who could not 
obtain sleeping accommodation on shore, These 
facts give the Directors of this Company great con- 
fidence in bringiog their scheme before the public ; and 
they would urge upon all intending investors the pro- 
priety of making early application for Shares, so as to 
enable them to complete arrangements for the imme- 
diate erection of the Establishment. 

It is ccnfidently believed that this scheme—with 
out speculating on the peculiar advantages of the 
situation—shouid realise a profit to the Shareholders 
of from 12 to 16 per cent. per annum on the called-up 
capital. 

SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The project offers manifest inducements to 
investors.”’—Glasgow News. 

** All the conditions of suecess seem to be there.”’— 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“The shares will doubtless be rapidly taken up.” 
—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

** One of the best things ever introduced into Oban. 
We believe it will pay a handsome dividend to in- 
vestors.”’—Cban Telegraph. 

“Similar institutions in other parts have proved a 
great success, and this one is certain to transcend 
them.”’—Capital and Labour. 

** No doubt it will be very popular.’’—Society. 

“The Board of Directors includes several well- 
known Glasgow and West Highland gentlemen.”’— 
N. B. Daily Mail. 

“* A sound undertaking, well worthy of support.’’— 
United Service Gazette. 

“The proposal is solid commercially, and every 
arrangement seems complete. If this project does 
not succced under such favourable auspices it will 
be a marvel.’’—Edinburgh Evening Express. 

““The experience of all previous hydropathic 
establishments being drawn upon.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

** A more suitable locality for an establishment of a 
first-class character, such as this will be, could not 
have been selected.’’—Duily Review. 

““The company is in high favour.’’—Banfshire 
Journal. 

“Worthy the attention of investors. 








The directors 


are well-known business gentlemen.’’—Scottish Bank- 
tng and Insurance Magaz ne. 
“Every prospect of success commercially.’’— 


Evening Times. 

**A finer site could not be had in the West High- 
lands.’’—Oban Times. 

“A central point for sea and land excursions of 
incomparable grandeur, well suited for the erection 
of a Sanatorium of a first-class character.’’—Evening 
Citizen. 

“‘The promoters have hit the right nail on the 
head.”’—The Bailie. 

“A financial success if well managed and with 
some regard to economy, the prices charged at existing 
hotels in the neighbourhood of Oban being simply 
monstrous.’’—London Figaro. 

_ “Oban Sanatorium will have few equals, we 
imagine, in any part of the country. Applications 
for shares should be immediate.’”’—Christian Union. 

For Copies of Prospectuses, Forms of Application 
for Shares, or other particulars, apply to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, 
58 Bath Street, Glasgow. 














MR. G. H. JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which: 
the following Testimonials refer. 


em ‘ CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
EAR SIR,— Jan 
Kilow me express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the Poooran Mapa 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you a 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistr: “ 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Hurcutins ¥ 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. @. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—‘\I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientif 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.”’ 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DBO UL TO N W A R E, 











As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs, 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productions bear an impressed stamp, 
with the name in full, ‘‘ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 





ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. 
BARON LIEBIG’S 


“ Little else is required to form a perfect 
dict.’”’—Medical Record. 


EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 


“A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
fiesh-forming material.” —Lancet. 

As numerous unsuccessful Sephcenoi are made in 
the country, purchasers of BARON _LIEBIG’S COCOA 
POWDER who do not find it at their local tradesmen, 
are informed they can be supplied from the Head Office 
until it is sold in their own town. 


COCOA POWDER. 
LEGUMINOUS. 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 68 6d, and 12s each. 
N.B.—Baron H. y. Liexia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 





Prof. TicHBORNE says :—‘‘ The albumenoids 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the 
albumen of eggs.’ 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 TOL : LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
WILLS’ ‘““DUBEC” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. ‘YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


WwW. D. and H. O. WILLS. 
LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 

*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprictors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 














Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


“Tt is so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.”’—* On Loss of Weight, 
Blood-Spitting, and Lung-Disease,”’ by HORACE DOBELL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 

“ Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’’—British Medical Journal. " 

“ Many persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be able to take 
it.’—Lancet. 

‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’—Medical Press and Circular. 

“A pharmaceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.’’—London Medieul Record. — 

“A great boon to get such an oil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’’—Practitioner. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 
and selected livers at their own factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process, Whilst free 
from offensive taste ard odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 
this invaluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate, 
All, therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver oil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS 
PERFECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints, 1s 4d; half-pints, 28 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 98 ; 
capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLouGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 
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MR. TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME. 





NOTICE.—A New Volume by Mr. TENNYSON, 
entitled, “BALLADS, and OTHER POEMS,” is now 
in the Press, and will be Published on Wednesday neat, 


price 5s. 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





READERS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, TRAVEL, FRENCH 
AND GERMAN LITERATURE, AND WORKS OF EVERY CLASS, ARE 


Invited to Inspect the Club Premises and the Circulating Library 


(which contains 2 Large Selection of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC) of the 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 


NEW BOND STREET. 
The following are a few of the Advantages offered by the Grosvenor Gallery Library :— 


1st.—Tho Books asked for are at once supplied. 

2nd.—Two Volumes of the Newest Books for 1 Guinea a year. 

8rd.—Three Volumes of the Newest Books for 1} Guineas a year. 

4th.—Four Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free for 2 Guineas a year. 


5th.—Six Volumes of the Newest Books delivered free, together with use of the Club, for 
$3 Guineas a year, 


N.B.—Specially advantageous terms are quoted to Country Subscribers. 


All information promptly supplied on application to Mr. Cuartes ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
ie cen 


ORIENT LINE. 








| 
STEAM 
| 
















BETWEEN The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
ENGLAND NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
AND 
ACONC “L1OF ... 600 | JOHN ELDER aie... 0 
NCAGDUA........0006 oo SOF 4. | NE eee 4,152 550 
AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO 3,847 ... 550} LIGURIA ......... 4,666... 750 
COTOPAXLE .......cccceceeeee 4,028 ... 600 | LUSITANIA 3,825... 550 
———- CUZCO ... 550| ORIENT ..... mai 5,386 ... 1,000 
GCEMOHP IONS 5. kissscescossecsusas Sc MEMEO ~ ccacsexcecanesacabuce 4,219 ... 600 
DIRE CT | The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
| songers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
SERVICE IN | are the fastest on record. 
For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line 
40 DAYS. P » appy 7 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 





| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NE AV E’S 
| FOR 


} 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALID S. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepican Jourgnac.—* Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. KR. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S { A P Comstitetions, Ladion Onitaren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold hy Chemists throughout the World. 





ByYz2 and <Porsiawouiars 
(CBBISTHAS and NEW YEAR'S 
CARDS, 


The Times says :—“ They are exceedingly pleasing.” 

The Saturday Review says:—* Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colours.” 

The Standard says :—“ Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and perfect finish, and 
an artistic blending of colours,” 


Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers, 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, &c. 


FIREIRONS, 





RENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES, &e. 

REGISTER STOVES........from £0 9 Oto £36 00 
CHINA-TILED do. ... .— 8 80to 36 00 
ko =a — OROto 2 00 
FENDERS, Bronzedor Black — 0 39to 10 00 
Do. STEEL and ORMULU — 2 20to 20150 
Fender Frames for Tile Hearths 1 10to 10 00 
MARBLE do. do. ww... — 2 O0O0to 10 00 
PIERCED BRASS Fenders — 1 10to 10 00 
Fire Irons, set of three ...... — 0 43to 6100 
Do. Rests for Tile Hearths, pr pair 0 12 Oto 15100 

— ESTIMATES 


GAS and HOT-WATER WORK. 
FREE. 


OAL SCOOPS and BOXES. — NEW 

/ STOCK. Four hundred different Designs. 
TRON ...........c0-cccccccosescssereeee fom e4dto Ts0d 
Do., Highly Finished ............... do. lls 6d to 165s 0d 
SOLID OAK, MAHOGANY, 

WALNUT, or EBONISED, 

with Lining and Shovel ......... do. 21s 0d. 
A choice variety in CARVED WOODS. 
Brass-mounted REPOUSSE 

PANELS, &.. .00....0200 Saaranes do. 25s 0d to 105s. 0d. 


I AMPS.— Kerosine, Patent Duplex, 
4 Moderator, &c., in Bronze, Ormulu, Crystal, 
Porcelain, &c., from 2s 6d to £10. 
COLZA OIL, highest quality 2s 10d per gall. 
KEROSINE do., water white, safe, 

inodorous 1 


ssdesamibascaactpeatenana a ~ ‘ 


AY ILLIAM S. 'BURTON 

sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his un. 
rivalled Stock of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 





MONGERY, CABINET FURNITURE, BED- 
STEADS, BEDDING, &c., with lists of prices. 
ro PF Ss COCOA. 


E GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, avd bya carefui application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
unti] strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping 
ourselves well fortifled with pure blood and a pro- 
perly nourished frame."—Civil Service Gazette. 

JAMES EPPS and CQO, 
HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
Also Makers of Epps's Chocolate Essence for After- 
noons, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irisn Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
} —Nothing is so highly appreciated as a case of 
GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which 
ean be ordered of any Wine Merchant. Queen's 
quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. 
Sportsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen. Manu- 
facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 
LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 6s, and lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


It 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HEa tH or 
WEALTa.—No sane person would hesit»te an 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season to seeure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it, These Pills expel all 
impurities from the system which fogs, foul vapours, 
and variable temperatures engender during winter ; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely upon the 
skin by disgorging the liver of its accumulated bile, 
and by exciting the kidneys to more energetic action ; 
it increases the appetite for food, and strengthens 
the digestive process, The stomach and liver, with 
which most disorders originate, are fully uader the 
control of these regenerative Pills, which act vory 
kindly yet most efficiently on the tenderest bowels. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,’ 
Dimplethorpe. By the Author 
of “ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 
Strictly Tied Up. 
“(A very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as 
it is ingenious.”"—St. James’s Gazette. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,” &e. 
Tuirp EDITION. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 


Author of “ Viva,” &c. THirp EDITION. 


Geraldine and her Suitors. 
4 Mrs. SIMPSON, Auth or of “* W are” 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


NEW WORK by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
Now ready, —* 8vo, be velled amy 6s, with 
purteen Eng rrayin 

OURS WITH THE ~ BIBLE; or, 
the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
Discovery and Knowledge. From Creation to the 
Patriarchs. By CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 
London: 8. W. Parrrip@e and Co., 9 Paternoster 
Row. 


ew Ex lition, 8vo, price 5s. 
LAY s* for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
With Songs and Choruses. Suitable for Private 
Theatricals. By J. BARMBY, B.D., late Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. The Musie Adapted, 
Arranged, and partly Composed by T. Rogers, M.A., 
New College, Oxford, Precentor of Durham. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Durham: _ ANDREWS. and Co. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


se BT., MANSION- ag? BUILDINGS, 
» LONDON. 


FISHER? 
“cen TONE 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Arkicle, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING. BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FRES. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


SEASONABL K DEL ICACY 


BAG. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT’ c OF ANY KIND. 
URKEY, PERSIAN, 
INDIAN ‘CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO.,, 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
__ Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 





sot ee 
FRY tl FRYS CARACAS Cocoa. 
A choice prepared Cocos 
COCOA “A most delicious aoa saivabie article.” 
or “| —Standara, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
Ss] ee 
PRY'S yyry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Coc 1 
COCOA the mueclanen oh aikeee sted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 





LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few ds ays, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, aud are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is 13d and 2s 9d per box, 











NEW NOVEL BY LORD BEACONSFIELD. 








ON FRIDAY NEXT, THE 26ra INSTANT, WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Tn 3 vols, post 8vo, price 31s 6d, cloth. 


EN DY M I O 


BY THE 


RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.g, 


N. 


“Quicquid agunt homines.” 





London: LONGMANS and CO 











NEW WORK BY G O. TREVELYAN, MP. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, in One Volume, 8vo, price 18s, cloth, 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. 


By GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, MP.,, 
Author of ‘“‘ The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





DE LA RUE AND co's” ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Nov. 22.—In Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s. 


With a PORTRAIT by PAUL RAJON, and other Illustrations. 


The LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B,, 
and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Rowranp HIxt, and his Nephew, 
GrorGE PirkBeck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of “ Dr. Johnson : his Friends and his Critics,” &e, 

Now ready, in royal 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


The STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND 
and the PRINCESS IDA. By Major T. With upwards of 110 Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 


S. SEccoMBE. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 


VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. 


A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection. Edited, with His- 
torical Introduction, by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Shortly, demy S8vo, cloth, with Maps; and numerous Original Etchings on Stone. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN 
SEE: Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By SAmvet JAmes Capper, Author of “ Wanderings 
in War Time,” &c. 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 
NEW WORK BY DR. GUY, F.R.S. 


The FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, 


with special reference to the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases, and the Amendment of 


the Law. By Wittram A. Gey, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


Shortly, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY: Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the Rev. Dr. E. CopHam BREWER, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of “ History of France,” ‘“ Guide to Science,” &e. 


Shortly, a New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on 


the Game. By JAMEs CLAY. 





London: THOS. DE LA RUE and CO, 
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NEXT WEEK. 


PREHISTORIC 
A Geological Sketch. 
By JAMES GEIKIBE, LL.D. FES. &e., 


Of Her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Scotland ; 
Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age.”’ 


EUROPE: 


Medium 8vo, with Maps and Ilustrations. 


“The object of these pages is to give an outline of what appear to have been the most considerable physical 
changes experienced in our Continent since the beginning of the Peistocene or Quarternary period. Several 

eneral works, by some of our most accomplished geologists and archeologists, have already dealt with the 
subject in part, but none quite cover the ground I have endeavoured to occupy. While some of my pre- 
decessors have examined the evidence principally from the point of view of the archeologist, and others from 
that of the paleontologist, my aim has been to describe in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been 
attempted that succession of changes, climatic and geographical, which, taken together, Constitute the 
historical geology of Pleistocene, Post-glacial, and recent times.””—Evtract from Preface. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





IN A FEW DAYS. 


THE COALFIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


Their History, Structure, and Resources; with Notices of the Coalfields 
of Other Parts of the World. 


By EDWARD HULSE MA, ERS, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; 
Author of “ The Physical Geology aa i Geography of Ireland.’’ 
Fourth Edition, demy 8yvo, with Map and _ Illustrations. 

“This edition has beon largely rewritten. It contains an entirely new chapter on Carboniferous Plants, 
kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F.R.S., of Manchester. Tho classification of the Carboniferous 
Series of Beds has been modified in accordance with the views enunciated in my paper on this subject, read 
before the Geological Society of London in 1877. The account of the various cualtlelds hus been modified in 
accordance with more recent investigations as far as my information extends, and the statistical portions 
have been brought down to the date of 1878.""—Hvtracé from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 
Glimpses of Animal Life, from the Amoeba to the Insects. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of The Fairy-Land of Science,” “ A Short History of Natural Science,” Botanical Tables for the 
Tse of Junior Students.” 


Crown 8yo, with upwards of 100 I!Justrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 


“ The main object is to acquaint young people with the structure and habits of the lower forms of life; 





and to do thié in a more systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natural history, and more 
simply than in text-books on Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title ‘ Life and her Children,’ to 
express tho family bond uniting all living things, as we use the term ‘ Nature and her Works,’ to embrace 
all organic and inorganic phenomena; aud I have ben more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading 
features of each division than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separated into groups. I 
have made use of British examples in illustration, wherever it was possible, and small specimens ot 
most of the marine animals figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide.”’ 


CONTENTS. 
Chapter, Chapter. 

1, Life and Her Children. i 8. The Mailed Warriors of tho Sea, with Ringed 
2. Life's Simplest Children: How They Live, and | Bodies and Jointed Feet, 

Move, and Build, | 9, The Snare-Weavers and their Hunting Rela- 
3. How Sponges Live, | tions, 
4, The Lasso-Throwers of the Ponds and Oceans. | 10. Insect Suckers ard Biters, which Change their 
5. How Starfish Walk, and Sea-Urchius Grow. } Coats, but not their Bodies. 


6. The Mantle.covered Animals and How They | 11. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, which Remodel 
Live with Heads and without them. their Bodies within their Coats. 

7, The Outcasts of Animal Life, and the Elastic 12, Intelligent Insects with Helpless Children, as 
Ringed Animals by Sea and by Land. Illustrated by the Ants. 





3y the same Authoress, uniform in size and price. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cro 





Nearly ready. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 
Readings in Necessary Knowledge for Girls and Young Women. 


Edited by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., 
Priucipal of Whitelands College. 


Dedicated by permission to his Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. Post 8vo, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
y 
TEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
Ree ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Ex:remely Darable; tue Process Uheap, Expeditious, and without 
smell. 
effe Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, capectellg for Flooriugs, Staircases, Halls, and as an 


ctive Border round Turkey Carpets. 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 





HENRY OC. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.O. 


Royal 8yo, cloth, price 11s; postage, 8d. 


STUDIES 


OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
IN ITALY. 
By VERNON LEE. 


“One of the most charming books that it has been 
our good-fortune to meet with for a very long time. 
A singularly delightful and very able volume.”"—West- 
minster Review. 

‘Of the fascination of this work there can be no 
question.”—Daily News. 

“We shall be surprised if this eminently suggestive 
book has not the effect of turning many other inquiries 
into the same fleld."—Academy. 7 

“Can be cordially recommended as treating an im- 
portant and little known theme with conspicuous 
ability."—Athenaum., 

** Throughout the volume we are in the presence of 
a subtle and imaginative critic, of a picturesque and 
vigorous writer, of one who has profoundly studied a 
subject in which he takes passionate interest, and who 
has written of [taly and Italian art with a wonderful 
artistic intuition, comparahle only with that shown 
in some of ltobert Browning's poems on Italian 
subjects."—Fanfulla della Domenica. 


Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10 fine Plates, price 


6s; postage, 4d. 


GODS, SAINTS, AND MEN. 


By E. LEE-HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘** Poems and Transcripts.” 
teaders will ud him, as before, a Browning with- 
out his obscurity."—Graphie. 
“ Quaint, medieval legends and traditions, most of 


which have a strong savour of the supernatural in 
strong, tuneful, and arti-tic verse.—Scotsman, 





W. SATCHEL L and CO.,, 


12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


M EN of LIGHT and LEADING. 
i Fdited by A. J. SYMINGTON. 
In Volumes, feap. 8vo, cleth, price 2s 6d each. 





The aim of this series is to give an intelligible 
account of the authors included in it, and of their 





writings. accompanied with 
to meet the want of that lars 3 of readers who 
desire to gain a good knowledse of our principal 
3, but who are unable to study elaborate bio. 

aphies or complete collections of their works. 

THOMAS MOORE, in 1 vol., now ready 

SAMUEL LOVER, do do 

W.C. BRYANT, do. do. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, in 2 vols., nearly 

ready. 
London: BLACcKI® and Son, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


Cc mit 


us of their works, 











Just published, 66 pp., Svo, sewed, 2 





= , » 25. 
Ho! GHTS on EDUCATION. By 
the Rev. J. GkeGory Smrrn, M.A., Vicar of 
Great Ma ra, &. 
Oxford aud London: JAMES PARKER and Co, 
; fenth Edition, post free, (ne Shilling es: 





1)": WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Diserse. By Robert G. Warts, M.U., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. Mitc# 


LL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street 


Price 6d; post free, 7d. 
VAN DISEASE PROTECT HEALTH. 
/ Being a Reply to Mr. Ernest Hart's Pamphlet, 
entitled, * The Truth about Vaccination.” By ENOCH 
ROBINSON, M.RC.S,. 
E. W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lang, E.C. 


QW PEECH by Professor ROBERTSON 
Ne. SMITH, in the FREE-CHURCH COMMISSION, 
ou 27th October. 
MACNIVEN and WALLACE 
3eg to announce that they will Publish this day a fall 
and carefully-revised REPORT of this SPEECH, with 
the REPORT of COMMITTEE, REASONS of 
DISSENT, &. 
In demy 8vo, price Sixpence. 
144 PRINCES STR&ET, EDINBURGH, 
Will appear on Saturday, November 20th, 1880, 
Bing i POPULAR REVIEW: a 
Weekly Journal of Poiities, Literature, Science, 
and Art. For Literary Men, Business Men, and tie 
Family Circle. Price 24, Un saie at Messrs. W. H. 
Smi7H and Son's Bookstalls, and of all Newsagents 
in ‘Lown and Country 
Offices, 10 Bult Court, Fieet Street, London. 


WN EW SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH 
4 FFICE.—see the BUILDER (4d, by post 434) 
—View of Doviways, Cologne; of Sneinton Church 
Institute; and Manchester znd County Buauk—Archi. 
tecture in Cyprus—Art Compraies—Bowick’s Works 
--The Flood Question—Builders’ Benevolent Instita- 
tion—Barracks Plaunivg, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 
and all Newsmen. 
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TRUBNER AND 
NOW 


cO.S 


READ Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 





NEW VOLUMES OF TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
Post &vo, pp. xvi.-164, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The HISTORY of ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), 
King of Assyria, B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
upon Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection, Together with 
a Grammatical Analysis of each Word, Explanations of the Ideographs by 


Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries and List of Eponyms, &c. By | 


Ernest A. Bunge, M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ College, 
Cambridge; Member of the Society of Biblical Archwology. 


Post 8vo, pp. xii.-228, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The CLASSICAL POETRY of the JAPANESE. By Basil 


HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Author of ** Yeigo Henkaku [chiran.” 
Post 8vo. pp. xxviii.-362, cloth, 14s. 


A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY;; or, A Thousand and One 
Extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and 
Translated by P. I. HERSHON, Author of “Genesis according to the Talmud,” 
&c. With Preface by the Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 

Vol. I.. post 8vo, pp. civ.-350, cloth, 18s. 

BUDDHIST BIRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. From 
the Original Pali of the Jatakatthavannana, now for the first time edited by 
Professor V. FAusBoLL. Translated by T. W. Ruys Davips. 


Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxvi.-244, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The GULISTAN ; or, Rose Garden of Shekh Mushliu’d-din | 


Sadi of Shiraz, Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse. With a 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadab. By EpwArp B. 
EASTWICK, F.R.S., M.R.A.S., &. 

NEW VOLUMES of the ENGLISH and FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
Post 8vo, x -156. cloth, 6s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to the HISTORY of the 
DEVELOPMENT of the HUMAN RACE. Lectures and Dissertations. By 
LAZARUS GEIGER, Author of “Origin and Evolution of Human Speech and 

Reason.” Translated from the German by DAviD ASHER, Pa.D. 


Vol. IL., post 8vo, pp. viii.-400, cloth, 10s 6d. F 
An ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN RACE: its Origin 
and Migrations. By A, FORNANDER. 
CHEAP EDITION of Mr. ARNOLD'S POPULAR POEM on 
BUDDHA and BUDDHISM. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-238, limp parchment wrap, 2s 6d. 


The LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renunciation. Being 
the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. 
Told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist. By EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., Author of 
*« The Indian Song of Songs,” 

Post 8vo, pp. xxiv.-102, cloth, 53. 

EARLY HEBREW LIFE: a Study in Sociology. By John 
FENTON. 

Post 8vo, pp. xii—210, c'oth, 6s, 


The STORY of PHILOSOPHY. By Aston Leigh. 
London: TRUBNER 


Sixth Edition, with a New Preface and fine Steel-plate Frontispiece, 28 6d 


| SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
By STELLA, Author of 

‘* Records of the Heart,” ‘‘ The King’s Stratagem; or, the Pearl of Poland.” &e 

Opinions of the Press. re 


| 
| 
La République des Lettres says:—‘‘ Jusqu'a Stella, Sapho n’ int ; 
| d'interprete parmi les personnes de son sexe,” a a ae 
| 
| 
| 





The Atheneum says:—‘*The tragedy of ‘Sappho’ has been t i 
Greek by a native of Athens, and is to be playad 8 the teeing vase 
Cambouroglo, the Greek poet, says (in his journal, Ephéméris) :—* Stella’ 
‘Sappho’ is the incaruation of the Lesbian muse which I study in my drea: - 
With the aid of an English scholar, I have accomplishad a perfect translation of 
it for the Hellenic stage, which all Greece is discussing and a imiring.” 

Galignani’s Messenger says : —‘‘ ‘ Sappho’ is a work of great merit, written with 
unusual vigour, replete with classical allusions, and founded on a series of stirrin 
incidents, The authoress has evidently drunk deep of the Castalian spring, - 
her poetry is everywhere modelled on the writings of the most admired Greck 
a Reet ge scl , ‘ 

e Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘ It presents us with @ vivid pi i 
crowned Lesbian.” oi r : ener ee 

The Graphic says :—“ The play is full of flre and force, and is thorough! ” 

= Echo — a a character Stella bas thrown havestt pagal 
much power, through all her phases of passion and jealou i 
suicide at the fatal rock of ppl sae " . a ew ae 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘ In the present tragedy, the well-known American 
poetess, under the nom de plume of ‘ Stella '—‘ the female Petrarc’ of Lamartine 
and not unjustly styled herself ‘the Sappho of America'—has enshrinad the 
| beauty and woes of her heroine in a five-act dram, cist throughoutina most 
classical mould, and reviving in the nineteenth century the very structure as wel] 
as the spirit of Sophocles and the Greek stage. A work like thts implies boldness 
of no ordinary character; but from the opening scene at ‘Sappho's’ house in 
Mitylene down throvgh all the phases of her lifa and sorrow, to her suicide at 
the fatal rock of Lencate, from which she springs into the sea, the ambition is 
thoroughly sustained, the result being a composition of marvellous power and 
| rt, remindiug us of Talfourd’s ‘Ion,’ and not unfrequently of Shakespeare 

imself. 

The Western Mail says :—‘‘ Since Justice Talfourd published his wonderful play 
of ‘Ion,’ without a perusal of which a celebrated author said no education could 
be pronounced complete, no Greek play has received so much attention as the 
‘Sappho’ of Stella.” 

_ The Northern Whig says :—*' Stella's verse is at once elegant and vigorous, and 
it is gemmed with passages of which the truth and beauty render them worthy 
to become proverbs.” ¥ 


ON NOVEMBER 25TH WILL BE READY. 
Second English Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 Steel-plate Illustrations. 


‘THE RECORDS OF THE HEART. 
By STELLA, Author of “Sappho,” “The King’s Stratagem,” &o, 


| This Work originally appeared in America, and soon ran through nine 
| editions. Tho first English Edition was published in 1866, and has long been out 
| of print. The readers of ‘‘ Sappho," the latest work of the same Authoress, have 
made so many and earnest enquiries after the “* Records of the Heart,” that 
| ** Stella” has at length been induced to re-arrange the Poems, add some new. 
| ones, and re-issue the work. 


and CO., Ludgate Hill. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


Demy 8vo, with a Map, I4s. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF 
By GEORGE C. M. BIRDWOOD, C.S.1. 
With Map and 174 Lllustrations, large-paper edition, 14s. 


INDIA. 


JAPANESE POTTERY. 
Being a Native Report. 
Edited by A. W. FRANKS, F.R.S., F.S.A. 


With numerous Illustrations and Marks, large crown 8yo, 28 62. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BREEZIE LANGTON.” 


SOCIAL SINNERS. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE.” 


THE TWO DREAMERS. 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARSON O’ DUMFORD.” 


THE CLERK OF PORTWICK. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


3 yols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


| THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH. in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By C. J. ABBey, late Fellow of University 
pn ag eg and J. H. OVERTON, late Scholar of Lincola College, Oxford. 
vols, 8vo, 36s. 


A HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


Pre-Reformation Period. By the Rev, T. P. BouLtBgR&, LL.D. 8vo, Lis. 





By the Same Author, New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A COMMENTARY on the THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
|An EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE 


| ARTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By E. H. Browns, D.D., Bishop of 
| Winchester. Eleventh Edition. 8svo, 163, 


| SKETCH of the HISTORY of the CHURCH 


of ENGLAND, to the Revolution of 1688, By T. V. SHorT, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated with Steel Plates, Landscapes, 
Vignettes, Coins, Maps, &c. 

LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Origina! Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 423, 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Pla‘es, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s, 


STUDENT'S EDITION, Revised and Condenaoed, with 46 Illustrations and 
Maps. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and OO. will forward gratis, poat free, a Catalogue of 
Works suitable for Presentation. This Catalogue is carefully printed and illus- 
trated by above Fifty Wood Engravings. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





| UNCONSCIOUS MEMORY. 


By SAMUEL BUTLER, Author of “ Erewhon," &c. 


With Translations from the German, and Chapters on “Life and Habit,” 
“ Evolution, Old and New," and Mr. Oharles Darwin's Rdition uf Dr. Krauses 
“Erasmus Darwin.” 








London; DAVID BOGUE, 3 St. Martin's P.ace, W.0. 











NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ EREWHON."—Now ready, crown 870, 78 64. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TRADE, POPULATION, and FOOD. A 


«ac of Papers on Economic Statistics. By SterHen Bourne, F.S.S., of 
bey Sanistionl Department of H.M.’s Customs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, in CAPTIVITY. 


ive of Events from January, 1569, to December, 1584, whilst George, 
A Nar chrewsbury, was the Guardian of the Scottish Queen. By JouNn 
DANIEL LEADER, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 21s; large paper 
edition, 25s. 


HORACE’S ODES. Englished and Imitated 


by Various Hands. Selected and Arranged by C. W. F. Cooper. Crown 
8vo, 6s 6d. 

“ This is an extremely good idea, well carried out.’’—Notes and Queries. 

“ 4 very interesting compilation.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SYLVESTRA : Studies of Manners in 
England from 1770-1800. By ANNIE Raine E wis, Author of ‘ Marie,” 
“Mariette,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


NEW VOLUME by Mrs. EWING. 


WE and the WORLD. A Story for Boys. 


With 7 Illustrations by W. L. Jones, and a Pictorial Design on the Cover. 
Cloth gilt, small post 8vo, 5s. 


Now Volume by F. M. Pearp, Author of “ The Rose G arden,” “‘ Cartouche,” 
“* Unawares,” &c. 


MOTHER MOLLY. A Story for Young 


People, With 8 Illustrations by CHARLES GREEN, and a Pictorial Design on 
the Cover. Cloth gilt, small post 8vo, 5s, 


With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerous Illustrations by J. D. Watson, 
A. W, Bayes, W, Friedrich, and others, handsomely bound in cloth, 700 pages, 
imp. 16mo, 83s 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S ANNUAL VOLUME. 


Edited by H.K. F.Gatty, Containing a Serial Story, “ Princess Alethea,” 
by the Author of ‘The Rose Garden,” &c.; and Contributions from J. H. 
Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, C. S. Calverley, F. A. S. Franks, M. F. O’Malley, 
Major Ewing, the Author of ‘‘Snap's Two Homes,”’ and others. Songs, with 
Music, by A. S. Gatty—Fairy Tales—Biographical Sketches—Verses—A 
Chrietmas Extravaganza, by A.S. Gatty—Competition Studies—Translations 
from the German—Notices of English and Foreign Books—Reports of the 
Patients in “‘ Aunt Judy's Cots" at the Children's Hospital, &c. 


Former Volumes may stlll be had, some at Reduced Prices. 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, 


EARTH, and WATER. By GeratrRuDE PATMORE. With 4 Illustrations by 
BsrTHA PATMORE. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 
“Stories about animals, if written with simplicity and veracity, are always 
pleasant reading, and Miss Patmore’s history of household pets is one of the 
pleasantest.”"—S¢. James's Gazette. 


4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD'S NEW NOVEL, 
ENDYMION, 


Will be ready for delivery on Thursday next. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, are added to 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as the demand increases ; and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of the principal Works 
already announced for the New Season, and of all other Forthcoming Books of 
general interest as they appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANN UM. 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS and UPWARDS. 
According to the number of Volumes required. 
Book Societies and Libraries supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Revised Lists of Works recently added to the Library, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced pri ces are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, Postage free, on application. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & SCHOOL PRIZES. 


ANEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Works of the best Authors, 
in Morocco, tree-calf, calf extra, vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted 
for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, 
or Birthday Presents, and College or School Prizes, is now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD ST. 
CITY OFFICE-2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


LIST. 


ow ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The CHURCH of the FUTURE: its Catho- 


licity—Its Conflict with the Atheist—Its Conflict with the Deist—Its Conflict 
with the Rationalist—Its Dogmatic Teaching—Practical Counsels for its 
Work —Its Cathedrals. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


OUT of the DEEP: Words for the Sorrowful. 


From the Writings of CHARLES KINGSLEY. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 3s 6d. 


The PARABLES of OUR LORD INTER.- 


PRETED in VIEW of their RELATION to EACH OTHER. By HENRY 
CALDERWOOD, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edin- 
burgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* They are written in a simple, intelligible manner, and may be read with 
satisfaction by all."—Westminsier Review. 


SCOTCH SERMONS, 1880. Second Edition, 


crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“The publication of a volume of ‘Scotch Sermons,’ contributed by 
members of the Established Church, seems likely to cause as much com- 
motion in that body as ‘Essays and Reviews ° did in the Church of England.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RIQUET of the TUFT: a Love Drama. 


By StorrorD A. Brookk, M.A. Small 4to, 6s. 

“ The author of this little work shows himself considerably superior to the 
average of verse-writers. There are passages in his work which evince 
powers both of perception and description.’’—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“The dialogue in ‘ Riquet of the Tuft’ is as remarkable for its point and 
terseness as the songs are for their rhythmical sweetness.” 

—Westminster Review. 


A VISIT to WAZAN, the SACRED CITY of 


MOROCCO. By ROBERT SPENCE WATSON. 8vo, with Map & Illustrations, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Watson's account of his experiences in Morocco is much more 
pleasant than that of any other traveller's we know of...... and as a record of 
an independent and unprejudiced observer his little book is of value.’”— 


The Times. 
ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
JOHN Morey. Crown 8yo, 23 6d. 


LOCKE. By Professor Fowler. New Volume. 

**In the case of Locke’s biographer, we venture to say that Mr. Morley has 
been exceptionally fortunate. A pen more competent than Professor Fowler's 
for this particular work might have been sought, and sought in vain.”"— 

Examiner. 
With 25 Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


The NECKLACE of PRINCESS FIORI- 


MONDE, and other Stories. By MARY DE MORGAN. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 
Also, an Edition, printed on hand-made paper, the Illustrations on India 
paper, limited toON& HUNDRED Copigs. Feap. 4to. 
‘““Mr. Walter Crane's characteristic illustrations combine, with Miss de 
Morgan's pretty fancies, in forming a charming gift-book."—Grephic. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD: a Sketch of a Boy- 


Life. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Author of “Carrots,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” &. 
Illustrated by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


9 
PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. By the Author of 
“ When I was a Little Girl," &. Illustrated by ADRIAN STOKES. Globe 8vo, 
4s 64 
“The best praise that we cin give to this little romance is to say that it 
isreally worthy to be classed with ‘Alice in Wonderland, and in some 
respects is better adapted to juvenile comprehension."—Morning Post. 


GUIDE to the STUDY of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. By Dr. Luict Cossa, Professor in the University of Pavia. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition, With a Preface by W. STANLEY 
JevVONS, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC; a Manual 


for Students. By W. STANLEY JEevoNs, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is indispensable to the many students of the higher logic.”— 
Atheneum, 


NEW NOVELS READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By GEORGE FLEMING, AUTHOR of “A NILE NOVEL” and “ MIRAGE.” 


The HEAD of MEDUSA. 3 vols. crown 


8vo, 31s 6d. 
**¢*¢ The Head of Medusa’ is far better than the common ruck of novels...... 
The book is full of talent.’’—Saturday Review, 
“ This really fine work of art."—Pull Mall Gazette. 
By WILLIAM BLAOK. 


WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. 


8 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 
‘*Mr. Black can translate his vocabulary into an infinity of tints and tones. 
Nor do we know any living novelist who has more completely the gift of 
awakening the bodily senses through the medium of printers’ ink."—Times. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 

‘There is a great amount of beautiful work in this book.'—Atheneum. 

“ This is a novel which no one can read without pleasure. She writes from 
the fullness of experience, with the mastery of methods. We do not know 
where to look among her sister-novelists for any one who could—considering 
all things—have told the story so well."—Spectator. 

By CHARLOTTE M, YONGE. 


LOVE and LIFE: an Old Story in 


Eighteenth-Century Costume. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 
“ This is a study in grey and amber, with just enough tint of a shadow in 
one corner to give brightness to the prevailing hues."—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
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STANDARD WORKS. 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S DICTIONARY of 


GEOGRAPHY, or Complete Gazetteer of the World. Medium 8vo, price 42s. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, 
and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 


‘he TREASURY of BIOGRAPHY.| The TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 

' reconstructed, with above 1,000 | avd LIBRARY of REFERENCE. 
additional Memoirs. Price 6s. | Price 6s. 

The TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY,|The SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive, | TREASURY, with 1,000 additional 
and Political. Price 68. Articles. By J.Y.JORNSON. Price 6s. 

The HISTORICAL TREASURY, cor-| AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE 
rected and extended by the Rev. G. | KNOWLEDGE, or Dictionary of 
W. Cox, M.A. Price 6s. | Holy Scripture. Price 6s. 

The TREASURY of NATURAL HIS-} LINDLEY and MOORE’S TREASURY 
TORY; a Popular Dictionary of of BOTANY. Two Parts, with 
Animated Nature. Price 63. Plates and Woodcuts, price 12s. 


ASYSTEM of LOGIC. By Joun Stuart Mit. 


Tenth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun STUART MILL. 2 vols. vo, 30s. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


XAMINATION of HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY. By Jonn STUART MILL. 8yo, 16s 


LIFE and WORKS of LORD MACAULAY. 


WORKS of LORD, LAYS of ANCIENT ROME :— 

With Jvry and The Armada, illus- 
trated by J. R. Weguelin, 6s. 

With Jory and The Armada, 8s 6a, 

Illustrated by G. Scharf, feap. 4to, 
2is 





— 
} 
4 


The COMPLETE 
MACAULAY 
Library Ed 
vols., £5 5s. 
Cabinet Edition, 16 vols., £4 16s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND :— 
Student’s Edition, 2 vols., 12s. 
People's Edition, 4 vols., 16s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols., 48s. | 
Library Edition, 5 vols., £4. | 





on, with Portrait, 8 


TheS une, Miniature Edition, 10s 6d, 
| SPEECHES. People’s Edition, 3s 6d. 
| MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS :— 
Library Edition, 2 vols., 21s. 
: : People’s Edition, 1 vol., 4s 6d. 
ORITICAL and HISTORICAL wisceELLANEOUS WRITINGS and 
ESSAYS:—_ SPEECHES :— 
Student's Edition, 1 vol., 6s. Student's Edition, crown 8yo, 6s. 
People's Edition, 2 vols., 8s. Cabinet Edition, including Lays and 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, 24s. Poems, 4 vols., 248 
ibrary Edition, 3 vols, 36s. | Siena ppc eta a 
; : : MACAULAY. ByG, 0, TREVELYAN 
cloth, MP A ’ 
aye . 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of | Cabinet Edition, 2 vols., 12s, 
LORD MACAULAY. Crown 8vo, és. Library Edition, 2 vols, 36s. 


BUCKLE’S HISTORY of CIVILISATION in 


ENGLAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND, 3 yols. crown 8vo, 24s 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 
of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Froupe, M.A, 
The Library Edition, in 12 vols. demy Svo, price £8 18s. 
The Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown $yo, price £3 12s. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By J. A. Froupk, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8y¥o, 18s 


CESAR; a Sketch. By J. A. Frounr, M.A. 


With Portrait and Map, Svo, 16s. 


The CONSTITUTIONAL 
ENGLAND, since the Accession of George LIT. 
MAY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS 


and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 31s 6d. 


Mrs JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 


MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol., price 21s. 


Mrs. JAMESON’ LEGENDS of 


MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts, 1 vol., prico 21s. 


Mrs JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, 


With 15 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts, 2 vols., 42s. 


GANOTS NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


GENERAL READERS. Translated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S, 
Woodecuts, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


PHYSIOS, Experimental and Applied. Trauaslated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S 
Plates and Woodcuts, large crown 8vo, 15s, 


LIGHT SCIENCE for 


By R. A. Procror, B.A, 





HISTORY 


f ‘ion, 3y Stn THOMAS ERSKINE 
Sixth Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


the 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


NEW STAR ATLAS, for the Library, the 


School, and the Observatory. By R. A. Proctor, B,A. Crown 8vo, 5s 


*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and CO. will forward gratis, post-free,a CATALOGUE 
This Catalogue is carefully printed and 


of WORKS suitable for PRESENTATION. 
lustrated by above Fifty Wood Engravings. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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LEISURE HOURS. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE was started 


under circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880. Tt 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyed a far larger circy- 
lation than that of any similar journal. 





THE 


AN b] NX "7 my . ° er 
ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in Politics, an 
Anti-Radical paper, above all things. To repeat the language of its Pro. 
spectus :—‘f These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine, which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta- 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyrannical temper of this school; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Com- 
munistic economy, their readiness to experimentalise in irrevocable legis- 
lation of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party 
in English politics ; and to this school of Radicalism we shall offer at aj} 
times a vigilant and determined opposition.” 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE devotes a 


considerable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and of 
all that relates to Law, Literature, Art, and Science, Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various character, 
Every number is an Evening’s Entertainment. 


THE 


x | © nek s WIV ° 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE, delivered by 
the first post in the morning, is an excelleat paper for the Breakfast-table 
in Country Houses, It brings late and abundant news of the previous day, 
Special Telegrams from Abroad, Money Market Reports, an Epitome of 
Opinion in all the London papers, &c.; besides a variety of carefully- 
written articles on the Topics of the Day, 


THE 


NTN ay VOI X a ie Pal bid bb Pal he 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE has an article 
every day on Commercial Affairs, in which City Business general'y is dealt 
with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to make of the 
ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE a good and trustworthy paper for MEN of 
BUSINESS. 


THE 


NITY j ViVICY r Nryy 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE (already the 
handsomest daily paper in London) will be printed at the beginning of the 
now year by the most porfect machine yet invented, the Ingram Machine, 
which, designed to print the delicate woodcuts of the Illustrated London 
News, is necessarily excellent for type-printing, while it is guaranteed to 
throw off Twelve Thousand copies an hour. Moreover, these copies are 
delivered from the machine accurately folded. 


THE 
N Ho | r aia ald Ae Pal . 

JAMES'S GAZETTE: an Anti- 
Radical Evening Newspaper and Review. May be had of any newsvendor; 
orit will be sent post-free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on the following terms :—For 
three months, 16s 3d; six months, 32s 6d; twelve months, 653. Post-office 
Orders to be made payable to E. SOUTHCOTT, at the Post Oifice, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


ST. 





THE 


Yryy =! Vr . 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly 
Edition of the ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE, Forty Pages, Price Sixpence. This 
Edition of tha ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE is more particularly intended for 
persons resident in remote parts of the country, in India, and the Colonies. 
But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly 
newspaper and review. 








THE 


ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a Col- 
lection of nearly all the Original Articles, political, literary, and 8 cial, 
which have appeared in the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE during the week ; & 
careful compilation of the News of the Week, in concise paragraphs ; the 
Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of production; & special 
collection of Oritical Netes on the course of Trade, Commerce, and Financial 
Speculation; a particular selection of News relating to the Church, thé 
Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of all distinguished persons 
lately deceased ; and the fullest list of Births, Deaths, and Marriages that 
can be obtained. Subseription, including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom, 7s per quarter. The Subscription per quarter, including postages 
for the Foreign Edition. printed on thin paper, is, for China and India, 
8s 2d; for all other parts of the world, 78 7d. Post-office orders to be 
made payable to E, SOUTHCUTT, at the Post Office, Fleet Street, London, 


OFFICE: 
DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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FULL CATALOGUES SENT ON APPLICATION, POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


BOHN’S 


LIBR 


ARIES. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on History, Biography, Topography, Archeology, 

Theology Antiquities, Setence, Philosophy, Natural History, Poetry, Art, Fiction, together with Dictionaries, Atlases, and other 
Sy Nag ° my ° . 4 - p . ‘ E : 3 

Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations from the Anglo-Saxon, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Scandinavian, Latin, 


and Greek. 


3s 6d or 5s per Volume (with exceptions). 


ADDISON'S WORKS. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hurd. A short Memoir, and a 
Portrait. 6 vols., at 3s 6d, sold separately, 

Vol, 1 POEMS — POEMATA — DIALOGUES ou 
* * “ MEDALS—REMARKS on ITALY. 

2, TATLER and SPECTATOR. 

3.8 JTATOR. 

4, SPROTATOR — GUARDIAN — LOVER — 

‘STATE of the WAR--TRIAL of COUNT 
TARIFF —WHIG EXAMINER—FREE- 
HOLDER. 

5. FREEHOLDER—CHRISTIAN RELIGION— 
DRUMMER, or HAUNTED HOUSE— 
VARIOUS SHORT PIECES hitherto unpub- 
lished—LETTERS. 

6, LETTERS — POEMS — TRANSLATIONS— 
OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS, &e. 


BACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM and 
ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. Edited, with 
Notes, by J. Devey, M.A. 5s. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER; their 
finest Scenes, Lyrics, and other Beauties, 
selected. With Notes and Introduction by Leigu 
Hunt. 3s 6d. 

ITS 


BONOMIS NINEVEH and 
PALACES. The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. With 
Index. 7 Plates and 294 Woodcut Ilu:trations, 5s. 


BROWNE'S (Sir THOMAS) WORKS. 
Edited by Simon WILKIN. With Dr. Johnson's 
Life of Browne, 2 Supplementary Memoir, aud a 
Portrait after White. 3 vols., 3s 6d each. 

Vol. 1. VULGAR ERRORS. 

2, RELIGIO MEDICI, and GARDENof CYRUS. 
3. URN-BURIAL, TRACTS, and CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 


BURKE’S WORKS. 6 vols., 3s 6d each. 


Vol, 1, NATURAL SOCIETY—The SUBLIME and 
BEAUTIFUL — POLITICAL MISCEL- 
LANIES, 

2, FRENCH REVOLUTION—The BRISTOL 
ELECTION—FOX'S EAST INDIA BILL, 


&e. 

3. APPEAL from the NEW tothe OLD WHIGS 
—The NABOB of ARCOL’S DEBTS— 
CATHOLIC CLAIMS, &e, 

4, REPORT on the AFFAIRS of INDIA— 
ARTICLES of CHARGE against WARKEN 
HASTINGS. 

. CONCLUSION of the ARTICLES on the 
AMERICAN WAR—A REGICIDE PEACE 

. —The EMPRESS of RUSSIA. 

6. MISCELLAN EOUS SPEECHES—LETTERS 
—FRAGMENTS — ABRIDGMENTS, &e. 

With GENERAL INDEX. 
BURKE’S SPEECHES on the IM- 


PEACHMENT of WARREN HASTINGS, and 
LETTERS. With Index. 2 vols., 3s 6d each, 


BURKE'S LIFE. By J. Prior. With 


& Portrait after Reynolds, 3s 6d. 


Dr. CARPENTER’S WORKS: — 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY and SYSTEMATIC 


or 


BOTANY. With very numerous Weolcut 
Illustrations, 6s 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. Revised Edition. 


With Index and upwards of 300 Wocdeut 
Illustrations, 6s. 

ZOOLOGY ; a Systematic View of the Structure, 
Habits, Instincts, and Uses of the Principal 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and of the 
Chief Forms of Fossil Remains. With very 
numerous Wocdcuts. 2 vols., 6s each, 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, AS! RONOMY, 
and HOROLOGY. A Popu'ar Exposition. 
With 181 Woodeuts. 5. 


9 

CHAUCER'S POETICAL WORKS. 
With Poems formerly printed with his or attri- 
buted to him. Edited, with a Memoir, Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and a Glossary, by ROBERT BELL. 
Revised and Improved Edition. with a preliminary 
Essay by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A, With 
Portrait of Chaucer. 4 vols., 5s 6d each. 


COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) FRIEND. 


Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. With 
Portrait of Coleridge, 3s 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S (S. T.) BIOGRAPHTA 
ma or, Biographical Sketches of my 
‘ary Lite and Opinions: togeth ith Twe 

sry Mee _ oo together with Two 


9 
COMTE’S PHILOSOPHY of the 
SCIENCES; being an Exposition of the Principles 
of the Cours de Philosophie Positive. Ry G. H. 


Sold separately. 


DEFOER’S WORKS. With Prefaces and 
Notes, including those attributed to Sir W. Scott. 
7 vols., 38 6d each. 
Vol. 1. CAPTAIN SINGLETON—LIFE of COLONEL 
JACK. With Portrait of Defoe, 
2. MEMOIRS of a CAVALIER—MEMOIRS 


CKONKR, &e. 

5. LIFE cf MOLL FLANDERS, aud the HIS- 
TORY of the DEVIL. 

4. ROXANA, or the FORTUNATE MISTRESS ; 
and LIFE of Mrs, CHRISTIAN DAVIES. 

5. HISTORY of the GREAT PLAGUE of 
LONDON, 1665 (to which is added, the 
FIRE of LONDON, 1666, by an Anony- 
mous Writer) —The STORM (1703)—and the 
TRUE-BORN ENGLISHMAN. 

6. LIFE and ADVENTURES of DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL—NEW VOYAGE ROUND the 
WORLD; and TRACTS relating to the 
HANOVERIAN ACCESSION, 

7. ROBINSON CRUSOE. With a Short Bio 
graphical Account of Defoe, 


EVELYN’S DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. With the Private Correspondence 
of Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (afterwards Earl of 
Clarendon) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. at Wotton by W. Bray, F.A.S. 
4 vols., with copious Index (115 pages) and 45 
Engravings, 5s each. 


FATHER PROUT’S RELIQUES. Ool- 
lected and Arranged by Oliver YorxKE (Rey. 
Francis Manony). With Illustrations by D. 
Mactise, R.A. Copyright Edition, with the 
Author’s latest Corrections, 5s. 


FIELDING’S WORKS :— 

ADVENTURES of JOSEPiT ANDREWS and 
his FRLEND, Mr. ABRAHAM ADAMS, With 
Thom:s Roscoe's Biography and George Cruik- 
shank's Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

HISTORY of TOM JONES, a Founiling. 
Roscoe's Edition, with G, Cruikshank’s Llustra- 
tions. 2 vols., 3s 6d each. 

AMELIA, Roscoe’s Edition, Revised. With 8 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, 53. 


GIBBON’S DECLINE and FALL of 
the ROMAN EMPIRE. Complete aud Unabridged, 
with Variorum Notes, including, in addition to 
the Author's own, those of Guizot, Wenck, 
Niebubr, Hugo, Neander, and other Scholars. 
7 vols., with copious Index, and 2 Maps, and a 
Portrait of Gibbon, 33 6d each. 


HEINE’S POEMS, Complete. Trans- 
lated from the German in the Original Metres, 
with a Sketch of Heine's Life. By EpGar A. 
BowrinG, C.B. 2nd Edition, revised, 5s. 


HUMBOLDT’S WORKS: — 

COSMOS: or, Sketch of a Physical Description 
of the Universe. With Portrait. 5 vols., 3s 6d 
each, excepting Vol. V., 53. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE of his Travels to 
the Equinoctial Rezions of America during the 
vears 1799-1804. 3 vols., 53 each. 

“ VIEWS of NATURE; or, Contemplations of 
the Sublime Phenomena of Creation, with 
Scientific Iustrations, 53. 


HUMPHREYS’ COIN COLLECTOR’S 
MANUAL. Comprising an Historical and Criti- 
eal Aceeunt of the Origin and Progress of 
Coinage, from the Earliest Time to the Fall of 
the Roman Empire ; with some Account of the 
Coinage of Modern Europe, more especially of 
Great Britain. With upwards of 140 Lliustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols , 5s each. 


JUNIUS’S LETTERS. With ail the 


Notes of Woodfail’s Edition, and important 
Additions. Also, an Essay on the Authorship, 
Facsimiles of Junins’s Handwriting, and an 


elaborate Index. 2 vols., 3s 6d each. 
KANT’S CRITIQUE of PURE 


REASON, Translated by J. M. D. MerkLEesonn. 


MALLET’S NORTHERN 


ANTIQULIIES; or, an Historical Account of the 
Manners, Customs, Religions and Liws, Marit me 
Expeditions and Discoveri I 

liserature, of the Anc 
Ircidental Notices respecting our Saxon Ances- 
tors. With a Translation of the Prose Edda from 
the original Norse; to which is added, an 
Abstract of the Eyrbyggja Saga, by Sir WALTERX 
ScoTT, With Glossary, Index, and Colcured 









































LEWES. With Index, 5s. 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT of 4,609 NEW WOR 


WEBSTER'S 


Frontispiece, 5s. 





of CAPTAIN CARLETON — DICKORY ; 


The Volumes are of a convenient size, and are well printed on good paper. 


A Complete SET, in 623 Volumes, price £139 10s 6d. 


MANZONI.—The BETROTHED; being 
a Translation of “I Promessi Sposi.” With 
numerous Wooidcut Illustrations. 1 vol, (732 
pages), 5s, 

| This is the only comple‘e Engl'si Translation now 
to be had. 


MILTON'S PROSE WORKS. With 


Preface, Preliminary Remarks, by J. A. St. Joun, 

and Index. 5 vols., 3s 6d each. 

Vol. 1. A DEFENCE of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND 
— Ths SECOND DEFENCE — EIKONO- 
KLASTES. With Portrait of Milton. 

2. TENURE of KINGS and MAGISTRATES— 
AREOPAGITICA—LETTERS on the COM. 
MONWEALTH—ORMOND'S PEACE — 
LETTERS on STATE — MANIFESTO of 
the LORD PROTECTOR—BRIitF NOTES 
on Dr. GRIFFITHS’S SERMON—Of RE- 
FORMATION in ENGLAND—Of PRE- 
LATICAL EPISCOPACY — REASON of 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT urged against 
PRELACY — Of TRUE RELIGLON, 
HERESY, SCHISM, TOLERATION — Of 
CIVIL POWER in CLESLASTICAL 
CAUSES. With Frontispiece of Cromwell 
and Milton, 

3. MEANS to REMOVE HIRELINGS out of 
CHURCH—REMONSTRANTS’ DEFENCE 
against SMECTYMNUS — APOLOGY for 
SMECTYMNUS—Of DIVORCE—TETRA- 
CHORDON — COLASTERION—On EDU- 
CATION—ELECTION of JOHN IIL. KING 
of POLAND—FAMILIAR LETTERS. With 
Portrait of Archbishop Laud (after Van- 















cs 


dyke). 

. A TREATISE on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, 
compiled from the Holy Scriptures alone. 
Translated by Cu. R. Sumner, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 

5. TREATISE on CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE— 

HISTORY of BRITAIN — HISTORY of 

MOSCOVIA — ACCEDENCE — commenced 

GRAMMAR. An Index to the Five Volumes. 


MORPHY’S GAMES of CHESS, being 


the Matches and best Games played by the 
American Chempion, With explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. LOWENTHAL. With short 
Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. This volume 
contains by far the largest collection of games 
played by Mr. Morphy extant in any form, and 
received his endorsement and co-operation. 53 


REYNOLDS’S (Sir J.) LITERARY 
WORKS. With a Memoir, and Remarks on his 
Professional Character, illustrative of his 
Principles and Practice. By H. W. BEgBCHY. 2 
vols., 3s 6d each, 

Vol. 1. INTRODUCTION—MEMOIR, and DIS- 

COURSES I.—VIil. With a Portrait 
(after Stuart). 

2. DISCOURSES IX.-X V.—MISCELLANEOUS 
SHORT ESSAYS on ARTISTIC SUB- 
JECTS—CHRONOLOGICAL and ALPHA- 
BETICAL LISTS of PAINTERS, and 
INDEX. 


SCHILLER'S WORKS. 


3s Gd each. 













6 vols., 


Vol. 1. The THIRTY YEARS’ WAR—The REVOLT 
in the NETHERLANDS—PORTRAIT of 
SCHILLER. 


NETHERLANDS, completed 
N, complete—WILLIAM 










Dramas are all trans!ated in metre 

! MARY STUART—MAID of 
ORLEANS — BRIDE ot MESSINA, 
ot the Chorus in 


_ 
x 
a 


T 7 ull transtated in metre 
4. ROBBERS (with 8 y's oricinal Preface) 
—FIESCO—LOVE and INTRIGUE— 


DEMETRIUS —GHOS1-S 
DIVINITY 
(The Dramas in this volume are translated 





R—SPORT of 


into Prose.) 

lated by EX. A. Bowring, C.B. 

E YS, ASSTHETICAL and PHILO- 
SOPHICAL, including the Dissertation on 

the Connection between the Animal and 

Spiritual in Man. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Deciphered by the Rey. J. Smrrs, 
M.A., from the Original Shorthand Mb. in the 
Pepysian Library. Edited, with a Short Life and 
Not:s, by Ricuarp, Lorp Bray OKE. 4 vols., 
with Appendix containing Addi al Letters, an 





5. POEMS, tra 
4 rg 












Index, and 31 Engravines, 55 cach. 


DS and MEANINGS.—Prospectuses free on application. 


DICTIONARY. 


With 1,576 pages and 3,000 Hlustrations, 1 vol., 21s. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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‘SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 





4 HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


ROMOL A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
President of the Royal Academy. 


In Two Volumes, Imperial 8vo. 


The Number of Copies Printed is limited to One Thousand, each copy being 
numbered. The mode of publication adopted is that of Subscription, through 
Booksellers, Information regarding the terms of Subscription may be obtained 


from avy Bookseller. 


THE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 
THE EDITION DE LUXE. 
Complete in Twenty-four Volumes, imperial 8vo. 


ontaining 248 Steel Engraving:, 1,473 Wood Engravings, and 88 Coloured 
Illustrations, 


The Steel and Wood Engravings are al] printed on real China Paper, 
Only 1,000 Copies printed, each set numbered, 
The mode of Publication adopted is that of SUBSCRIPTION THROUGH BOOKSELLERS. 


Particulars regarding the Terms of Subscription, &c., may be obtained of any 
Bookseller. 


The POWER of SOUND. By Edmund 


GuRNBY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Royal 8vo, 253. 


The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. 


RicHarD A. Proctor, Author of The Borderland of Science,’ 
_ Byways,’’ &e. Crown 8yvo, 103 64. 


By 


’ * Science 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Second Serles. Uniform with the 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 73 6d; gilt edges, 83s 6d. 


ASELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. Second Series. Uniform with the First Series, 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d ; gilt edges, 8s 6d, 


PHILOSOPHY of CHARLES DICKENS. 
By the Honourable ALBERT S, G. CANNING, Author of “ Philosophy of the 
Waverley Novels,’ ‘‘ Religious Strife in British History,” &e. Crown 8vo, 
7s 6a 

“Mr. Canning has produced a pleasing book; he has shed much light on 

Dickens's genius and methods, and we heartily thank him for his volume."— 

British Quarterly Review. 


FARMING in aSMALL WAY for PLEASURE 


and PROFIT. By JAMES LonG. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Jn the press. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lesttx StreHeN. Second Edition. 2 
vols. crown 8vo, 28s. (Shortly. 


LIFE of Lieutenant-General Sir JAMES 
OUTRAM. By Major-General Sir Freperick J. Goupsmrp, C.B., K C.S.1. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, with Lllustrations and Maps. 

[Jn the press. 





NEW NOVELS. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
‘Full of indication of more than ordinary talent, and one of the most promising 
works of fiction that the present season has produced.”—Athenaum, 


The TRUMPET - MAJOR. By Thomas 
Harpy, Author of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“Mr. Hardy in his latest novel has produced, perhaps, a finer study of character, 
in a certain sense, than he has before given to his readers. His hero...... compels 
admiration avd sympathy ; and this central figure is surrounded by others, drawn 
with the truth and insight which has raised Mr. Hardy to the high place he occu- 
pies among novelists of our time."—Safurday Review. 


HAROLD SAXON. By Allan Muir, Author 


of * Children’s Children: a Story of Two Generations.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(Shortly. 





N BE W STORTES., 
_ NOTICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 188], 
will contain the First Parts of Two New Stories 
One entitled,— 
A GRAPE from a THORN. By James 
PAyYN, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd," ** By Proxy," &c. 
The other,— 


LOVE the DEBT. By a New Author. 


WORKS BY THE BRONTE SISTERS 
LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE BRONTE, 


Library Edition, in 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations 
; price 5s each, » ree rong 810, 


1, JaneEyre, By Cuarcorre 5, Wuthering Heights, 3 





BRONTE. | EMILY BRONTE. AGNES @ ef 
. RE 
C By ANNE Bro 9 . 
2. Shirley. By Cuanrtorre Preface and Memoir to 
BRONTE, Authors, by Charlotte Bronté, 
3. Villette. By Cuaruorrte | . 
BRONTE. y 6. The Tenant of Wildfel] 





HALL. By ANNE Bronte, 
4. The Professor, and Poems. | : 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. And | 7. The Life of Charlotte 


POEMS by her Sisters and Father. Bronte. By Mrs, Gasket, 
Popular Edition, in 7 vols, feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each, 








MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition, in 7 vols.,each con-; Also the Popular Edition, feap, 8 
taining 4 Illustrations, 33 6d each, | limp cloth, 23 Gdeach, — 


bound in cloth. 
. 1. North and South, 
1. Wives and Daughters. 12. Silvia’s Lovers. 
3 


2. North and South. ‘ 

3. Sylvia’s Lovers. 4 bia d Daughters, 

4, Cranford, &c. |" “BRONTE. of Charlotte 
5. Mary Barton, &c. 5. Mary Barton. 

6. Ruth, &c. 6. Ruth. 

7. Lizzie Leigh, &c. (7. My Lady Ludlow, &c, 





ee 


WORKS BY LEIGH HUNT. . 


7 vols, fcap 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


. Autobi phy of Leigh 4. Witand Humour, Selected 
Hunt. ith Reminiscences of from the English Poets. With an 
Friends and Contemporaries. Illustrative Essay and Critical 

Comments, 


2. Men, Women, and Books. 5. A Jar of Honey from 
A Selection of Sketches, Essays, Mount Hybla; or, Sweets from 
and Critical Memoirs. Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 

Poetry in General. Illustrated 

. Imagination and Fancy; |. _ >y Richard Doyle. 

or, Selections from the English 6, The Town; its Memorable 
Poets. illustrative of those First | Characters and Events. With 45 
es of mgd yt with | Engravings, 

arkings of the Best Passages, | = 
Critical Notices of the Writers, 7. Table-Talk. To which are 
and an Essay in Answer to the added, Imaginary Conversations 
Question, * What is Poetry ?” of Pope and Swift. 
*,* Also in Sets, half-bound, vellum back, red edges, 7 vols,, £1 4s 6d. 


_ 
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NEW AND CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


In 24 volumea, crown 8 vo, 3s 6d each; sets in Cloth, £4 4s ; or handsomely bound 
in half-morocco, £8. Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of 
the former Edition, and many new Illustrations by eminent Artists. This 
Edition contains altogether 1,626 Illustrations. 


Vanity Fair. Illustrated by |The Irish Sketch-Book; 

the Author. 2 vols. | ang ager REVIEWS. Llustrated 

° | A , Ga Cruikshank, 
Pendennis. Illustrated by the py ng anon esr iiegeral 

Author. 2 vols. Th M : f B 

: e emoirs. 0 arry 

The Bewoumes. ne LYNDON; The FATAL BOOTS. 

: Illustrated by J. E. Millais, RA, 

Esmond. Tllustrated by George Cruikshank, and W. Ralston. 

George du Maurier. Catherine. a Story: Men’s 

The Virginians. Illustrated WIVES x The cericed ROW 

by the Author. 2 vols. CONSPIRACY. Illustrated by the 


Author, Luke Fildes, A.R.A., and 
R. B. Wallace. 


Ballads; The Rose and the 
RING. Mlustrated by the Author, 
Mrs. Builer (Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
ron), George du Maurier. John Col- 


The Adventures of Philip. 
Illustrated by the Author, Frederick 
Walker, and R, B. Wallace. 2 vols, 


The Great Hoggarty 
DIAMOND; A LITTLE DINNER 
at TIMMINSS; CORNHILL to : 
CAIRO. Illustrated by the Author, lier, H. Furniss, G. G. Kilburne, M. 
J. P. Atkinson, and W. J. Webb. | Fitzgerald, and J. P. Atkinson. 


Christmas Books. Illustrated Roundabout Papers; to which 
by the Author and Richard Doyle. is added, The SECOND FUNERAL 


° ie of NAPOLEON. Illustrated by the 
The Book of Snobs ’ Travels Author, Charles Keene, and M, Fitz- 
and Sketches. Illustrated by the 


Author, enn: d the 
Burlesques. _ Illustrated by | The Four Georges and ne 
the Author and George Cruikshank. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ilus- 
Paris Sketch - Book, Little 


trated by the Author, Frank Dick- 
TRAVELS, and ROADSIDE see, Linley Sambourne, Frederick 
SKETUHKS.  Iilustrated by the 


Walker, and F. Barnard. 
' T ; > as 
poo iia R. Macquoid, and J. P, Lovel the Widower : The 


WOLVES and the LAMB; DENIS 
The Yellowplush Papers; DUVAL. To which is added a 
The FLYZBU0DLE PAPERS; 


Essay on the Writings of W. ™. 
COX’S DIARY; CHARACTER THACKERAY, by Leslie Stephen. 
SKETCHES.  Lilustrated by the 








Frederick Walker. 





The Stories will be illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier and Mr. W. Small. 


Illustrated by the Author sad 
Author aud George Cruikshank. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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